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PREFACH 


Tus Series of books embodies a graded system 
of moral instruction. The method of instruction 
involved in the Scheme is the indirect method. 
It introduces the pupil, in a concrete and interesting 
manner, to the subject-matter of morals, by means 
of fairy tale, myth, fable, allegory, parable, legend, 
stories of real life, of heroes and heroines, biog- 
raphy, and historical incident. This method was 
adopted in preference to the more formal, direct, 
and didactic methods, because of an induction based 
on a questionnaire circulated among the teachers 
of ten cities, nearly ninety-five per cent of whom 
favored the indirect method. This mduction is 
supported, also, by investigations relating to the 
moral nature in the field of child psychology, and 
the psychology of the first years of adolescence. 

In the composition, selection, and arrangement 
of material, attention has been given to the laws 
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established by scientific pedagogy relating to the 
unfolding of the fundamental interests of children. 

The contents of the Readers have been selected 
from the best literary sources. Both ancient and 
modern classics have been largely drawn upon, 
especial attention having been given, not only to 
the ethical content, but also to the literary and 
engaging qualities of the material selected. The 
Series includes, also, a number of original stories 
and much re-written matter. Everything contained 
in the Readers has been carefully adapted to the 
requirements of the respective grades — the selec- 
tions having been subjected to a practical test in 
the schools of New York. Method, material, grad- 
ing, form, vocabulary, interest, etc., have been 
made the subject of actual experiment. The aim 
has been to produce a series of books that will 
accomplish all the ends of literary Readers, and at 
the same time embody a graded system of moral 
instruction. ; 

No especial pedagogical method is required of the 
teacher in using these books. The same method 
of questioning that obtains in the use of other 
Readers may be adopted in the use of the ethical 
Readers. If, in the teacher’s judgment, the pupil 
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fails to apprehend the real moral content of the 
story or poem, the teacher can easily lead up to it 
by tactful questioning, but she should be especially 
careful to avoid the direct method. | It is eminently 
desirable that the pupil should do his own moral- 
izing, hence the teacher should not try to exhort 
or preach. 

The Series, as thus constructed, 1s the only one 
of its kind. Books for moral instruction used by 
the French, the Japanese, the English, as well as in 
our own country, employ either the direct method, 
or a combination of the direct and indirect methods, 
and the English and American books contain much 
religious material. This Series must, therefore, be 
regarded as the first and only contribution of its 
character made to moral education. It 1s earnestly 
hoped that the Readers may satisfy the almost uni- 
versal demand for systematic graded instruction in 
morals in the schools. 

This particular book, designed for pupils approx- 
imately of the third grade, embodies all the funda- 
mental features of the Series. It deals with the 
virtues and vices peculiar to children of this age. 
The material has been prepared with the utmost 
care. Very naturally in a Reader for pupils of this 
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grade the personal, home, and school virtues are 
especially emphasized rather than those of a broader 
social life, which belong to a later period of the 
child’s unfolding. It is, of course, vitally important 
that the moral of each lesson should be apprehended 
by every pupil in the class. To this end, in each 
instance, after the story has been read by the class, 
it might be told by one or two of its members, and 
the moral brought out by judicious questioning. 
Too much emphasis, however, cannot be laid on 
the fact that direct exhortation should be avoided. 
The teacher should question the pupil, just as she 
would on any other story, to determine to her own 
satisfaction whether he has fully grasped its mean- 
ing. For example, in the twenty-first lesson, en- 
titled, ‘“ The Water of Life,” the following questions 
might be asked after the lesson : — 


1. Why were the king’s sons sad ? 

2. How did the doctor say they could help their father ? 

3. Did the two older sons succeed in their search ? 
Why not? Why did the dwarf shut them up ? 

4, Why did the dwarf help the youngest son and not 
his brothers ? 

5. Tell how the prince found the water of life. 

6. Whom did he help on his way home ? 

7. Did the prince ever see the dwarf again ? 
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8. What did he beg the dwarf to do for him then ? 
9. Were his brothers grateful to him ? 
10. What did they do when they reached home ? 
11. Why did they steal from him and tell lies about 


12. Did the king find out the truth? Who told him? 
13. What happened to the prince? to his wicked 
brothers ? 


Again, in the seventh lesson, entitled, “The Ant 
and the Cricket,” the following questions might be 
asked after the lesson : — 

1. What did the cricket do all summer? What did 
the ant do? 

2. What happened when winter came ? 

3. Did the cricket have anything to eat or any place 
to live? Did the ant ? 

A. Of whom did the cricket beg for help ? 

5. Why would not the ant help him ? 

6. What had the cricket wasted ? 


By this method, the pupil will be Jed to do his 
own moralizing, which is much more effective than 


exhortation by the teacher. 


We are permitted, by the kindness of the pub- 
lishing houses named below, to use the following 
selections: “How Audubon Came to Know about 
Birds,” from Stories of Great Americans, by Kd- 
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ward Eggleston, “ Partners,” from An American 
Book of Golden Deeds, by James Baldwin, and 
‘The Children and the Dog,” from Chinese Fables 
and Folk Stories, by Mary Hayes Davis and Chow- 
Leung (The American Book Company); “ Prince 
Hal Goes to Prison,’ from Stories from English 
History, by Albert F. Blaisdell (Ginn & Company) ; 
“The Little Spider's First Web,” from Among the 
Meadow People, and “'The Young Raccoons Go to 
a Party,” from Among the Night People, by Clara 
D. Pierson (EH. P. Dutton & Company); “The 
World’s.~Music,” from The Childs World, by 
Gabriel Setoun (John Lane Company); “Up to 
the Sky and Back,” by Katharine Orr, and “ Little 
Ted,” from Half a Hundred Stories (Milton Brad- 
ley Company) ; “A Four-Footed Gentleman,’ from 
Five Minute Stories, by Mrs. Molesworth (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge) ; “ One, Two, 
Three,” by Henry C. Bunner (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). 

We are also indebted to Mr. Oliver Herford for 
permission to use “A Thanksgiving Fable,” from 
the volume entitled Artful Antics. 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER BOOK 


BILLY, BETTY, AND BEN AS SOLDIERS 


1 


RuB-A-DUB dub, dub dub, dub dub! 

Betty and Ben knew what that sound 
meant. It meant that it was seven o’clock, 
and that they must get out of bed at once. 
It was Billy beating the drum, which was 
a signal every morning for Betty and Ben to 
get up. 

“Jump!” shouted Betty to Ben through 
the door that led into his room. And 
each of them gave a leap out of bed, and 
began to dress. 

Twenty minutes later the same tapping 
of the drum was heard : — 

Rub-a-dub dub, dub dub, dub dub! 
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Betty and Ben knew what that meant, 
too. It meant that they had to line up be- 


fore Billy for inspection before going down 
to breakfast. 


SS Seuaneiner 


It was Billy’s duty to see that their faces, 
hands, nails, and teeth were clean. He 
had to see, also, that they had combed their 
hair and brushed their clothes. So when 
they heard the drum the second time, Betty 
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and Ben hurried into the hall, and lined up 
in front of Billy. It was great fun to watch 
them. Betty and Ben stood: erect, with 
_ their arms close to their bodies, and looked 
straight into Billy’s eyes. Then Billy 
shouted: “Hands up!” and up went the 
hands of Betty and Ben, while Billy in- 
spected them. 

Their teachers had told them about an 
enemy whose name was General Microbe. 
He loved dirt, and would march into the 
dust under their finger nails. And he 
wasn’t satisfied to camp there alone. Per- 
haps he was afraid. At any rate, he usually 
brought a whole army of microbes with 
him. 

But their teachers had told them, also, 
that this dirty little general, with his dirty 
little soldiers, was not content to camp 
there all the time. Sometimes he would 
march with a part of his army straight into 

the mouths of children. He did this when 
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children handled their food with dirty 
fingers. So they were told to be on the 
lookout for him, for he was always eager to 
attack them. 

Sometimes, too, he would march from 
their fingers to cuts or scratches on their 
bodies, and cause great pain there. So 
Billy, Betty, and Ben knew that the soldiers 
of this army of General Microbe were not 
friends -but enemies, and would do them 
much harm if they got a chance. 

Knowing this, Billy, Betty, and Ben de- 
cided to join the Children’s Army, and fight 
the little mischief-makers. They always 
won the battle when they succeeded in de- 
stroying the camps of their enemies under 
the finger nails. When these were captured, 
the microbes missed one of their best 
chances to get into the children’s mouths, 
or into cuts and scratches on their bodies. 
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II 


When Billy was through inspecting the 
hands of his soldier sister and_ soldier 
brother, he stepped back and gave another 
command : — 

“Lips apart!” 

This meant that their teeth had to be in- 
spected also. 

You see, here they had to fight another . 
enemy. I or there was another little microbe 
general, with a large army, who always led 
his soldiers where he could feed them. If he 
saw food between the teeth of children, he 
would take it for a camp at once, and, un- 
less driven out by the soldiers of the 
Children’s Army, he would lead his microbe 
soldiers down into the nerves of the teeth. 
He would dig deep until he made them 
ache, or even destroyed them. 

So Billy, Betty, and Ben had to make 


war against this microbe army. 
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Next, Billy gave another command : — 

“Mark time!” and Betty and Ben began 
to move their feet up and down, while Billy 
walked all around them to see whether 
their clothes were brushed, and whether 
they looked neat and cledn. For, you 
know, soldiers have to be particular about 
their uniforms. Another army of microbes 
is always waiting to attack soldiers whose 
uniforms are not neat and clean, 

Then Billy shouted, “March!” and off 
they marched into the hall, and downstairs, 
Billy beating the drum as they went. 

Father, who was general, and mother, 
who was colonel, heard the tramp, tramp, 
tramp, as they marched into the dining 
room. Soon the soldiers lined up before 
their general and colonel to salute. 

Then Colonel Mother stepped forward to 
inspect her army. She gave the command, 
‘Hands up!” and up went three pairs of 
hands, clean. and white. “Lips apart!” 
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commanded Colonel Mother again, and 
three pairs of lips were at once opened, 
and showed three sets of teeth that glis- 
tened like pearls. Last of all, Colonel 
Mother inspected their uniforms. They 
were neat and clean. After this she sa- 
luted General Father, who saluted in re- 
sponse, smiled, and nodded his approval. . 
This meant that the soldiers had passed 
muster, and that she might give the 
command to break rank. 

One morning before sitting down to break- 
fast, General Father said that such a fine 
company of soldiers ought to have a flag. 
He asked Billy what he thought about it. 

Billy thought so, too, and said that the 
colors should be red and white. Red 
would stand for ‘‘ Death to the microbes,” 
and white for that which kills them! 

Both General Father and Colonel Mother 
thought that Billy’s idea was a good one. 
So they ordered a red-and-white flag to 
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be made, and Betty was made color bearer. 
A color bearer is one who carries the flag. 

Billy, Betty, and Ben were brave sol- 
diers. They had to fight a battle every 
day. They soon learned that Géneral Mi- 
crobe had a lot of soldiers to take the 
place of those who were killed in battle; 
and, even though he could be driven out, 
and his soldiers killed, he would soon return 
with another army. 

So Billy, Betty, and Ben made up their 
minds to enlist in the Children’s Army for 
lite. Wherever they carried the red-and- 
white flag, they won a victory. And vic- 
tory meant good health, and good health 
made them very happy. 


TO MOTHER FAIRIE 


Goop old mother Fairie, 
Sitting by your fire, 

Have you any little folk 
You would like to hire? 


TO MOTHER FAIRIE 


| want no chubby drudges 
To milk, and churn, and spin, 
Nor old and wrinkled Brownies, 


With grizzly beards, and thin ; 


But patient little people, 
With hands of busy care, | 

And gentle speech, and loving hearts; 
Say, have you such to spare ? 


They must be very cunning 
To make the future shine 

Like leaves, and flowers, and strawberries, 
A-growing on one vine. 


Good old mother Fairie, 
Since ny need you know, 
Tell me, have you any folk 


Wise enough to go? 
ALICE CARY. 
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WHEN BETTY CLOSED THE WINDOWS 


I 


“WHAT'S all that fuss about in there, 
Neighbor?” said Mr. Skin to Mrs. Nerves 


one morning. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Blood complaining to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lung,” said Mrs. Nerves. 

“ What have they done?” said Mr. Skin. 
“You told me once that they were very 
good friends.” 

“ Well, they have been until lately. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lung are really very faithful 
friends of Mrs. Blood and her family, and 
work day and night for them, They never 
take a rest, and yet Mrs. Blood complains.” 

* That isn’t fair,” said Mr. Skin. ‘ There 
must certainly be some mistake.” 

“ Well, listen a moment, and [’ll tell you 
all about it. Then you can judge for your- 
self,” said Mrs. Nerves. 
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“Mrs. Blood complained this morning to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lung, telling them that they 
were not giving her and her family fresh air 
at night. She said that several of her 
family, which is composed of many little 
people, were sick. They had been poisoned 
by bad air during the last few months 
They were so sick that they couldn’t do 
good work. 

“She said, also, that she must work with 
her family in every part of the body. Of 
late, everywhere she goes, they find fault 
with her because she doesn’t do her work 
better. 

“She says she does it as well as she can, 
and is tired of all this faultfinding. How 
can she do better when all of her family 
are poisoned? She thinks it isn’t fair 
to be blamed for something that she can’t 
help.” 

“Well, what do Mr. and Mrs. Lung a 
to that?” asked Mr. Skin. 
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“They say it isn’t their fault. They 
can’t give Mrs. Blood and her children 
fresh air when there isn’t any to give,” 
said Mrs. Nerves. | 

“Whose fault is it, then?” asked Mr. 
Skin. 

“They say it is Betty Bates’s fault,” said 
Mrs. Nerves. 

“You don’t mean it!” said Mr, Skin. 
‘Not our Betty ?” 

“Yes, our Betty!” answered Mrs. Nerves. 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Skin, with a 
rather sickly smile, for he was suffering, 
too, because of Betty’s behavior. He really 
knew what was the matter, but didn’t like 
to tell his neighbors, because he loved 
Betty very much. He tried to tell Betty’s 
mother and doctor by looking pale. But 
they didn’t seem to understand. “T’ll be 
frank with you and tell you all I know 
about it.” So this is what Mr. Skin 
told : — 
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II 


“Since last Thanksgiving day the win- 
dows of Betty’s bedroom have not been 
open at night except the night before 
Christmas. That night she was afraid old 
Santa wouldn’t come in if she closed them. 
She opens them just before she gets into 
bed, and then after her mother leaves the 
room, she gets up and closes them. She 
likes a warm, cozy room, and doesn’t like 
to get up in the morning in a cold room 
So she has been breathing bad air at night 
for nearly three months.” 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Nerves. “Who 
would have thought it of Mistress Betty? I 
thought it strange that she should get up 
every night just after she went to bed. 
But in here I can’t see what she does as 
you can out there. ‘Think of it! Our 
Betty! And you have told me so often 
what a nice girl everybody thinks she is.” 
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“She ds a nice girl,” said Mr. Skin, “ But 
once in a while she does things that she 
has been told not to do. Sometimes 
she is very imprudent. But she is being 
punished for it this time.” 

“Tn what way?” asked Mrs. Nerves. 

“Why, all of you people inside there 
have been making her feel just about as 
wretched as a girl can feel. Mr. Stomach 
isn’t behaving well at all. Betty hasn’t 
any appetite. She doesn’t feel like eating. 
She was very fond of oranges for breakfast, 
but she doesn’t care for them any more. 

“And you know how Mrs. Blood and 
her family have been acting. They are 
poisoned and feel half sick most of the 
time. . 

“And Mr. Heart is very unhappy. He 
doesn’t seem to enjoy pushing Mrs. Blood 
and her family through the body. There 
is too much uphill work, he says. 

“And now, confess, Mrs. Nerves, I 
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know you like Betty very much, but really, 
isn’t she making you feel rather miserable, 
too?” 

“Yes, she is. I don’t feel like getting 
up in the morning. When I do get up, 
I'm cross. During the day I feel tired 
and sleepy. When Betty walks, I don’t 
feel like moving her muscles. [ just want 
to sit down all the time. And the worst 
of it all is, [ make poor Betty feel the 
same way.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mr. Skin. “I heard 
her brother Billy tell her the other day 
that she was cross and dull. He told her 
that she didn’t care to play any more, or 
to do much of anything. In school she 
can’t keep her mind on her lessons. She 
often gets a headache, and for the last 
four weeks she has had very poor marks 
in her studies. She doesn’t get along at 
all in her arithmetic. Poor girl! she is 
poisoned, and her parents and teacher don’t 
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know it. She catches cold easily. Indeed, 
she has a cold now. Oh, I wish I lived 
inside, just as you do, so that I wouldn’t 
have to see all this! I feel so sorry for 
her.” 

‘Well, so do I,” said Mrs. Nerves. 
“But I can’t help it. My brother, Mr. 
Brain, told me the other day that some- 
thing must be wrong outside. He said 
that he couldn’t half do his work because 
Mrs. Blood and her family don’t give him 
as much help as they used to. Can’t you 
persuade Betty to keep her windows open 
at night? You see, the air she breathes 
she pours out again through you and 
through her nostrils and mouth. But before 
she pours it out, it is changed into a 
poisonous acid. She takes this poisoned 
air into her lungs again when she breathes, 
and then, dear me! we are all poisoned.” 

“Well, [ll do what I can,” said Mr. 
Skin. “The other day in school I heard 
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her teacher say that the reason why many 
children are so weak is because they don’t 
breathe fresh air all of the time. She even 
said that some children get that dreadful 
disease with the lone name—TI[ think she 
called it tuberculosis—and die because 
they live in poisoned air. But Betty was 
so dull [ doubt if she really heard what 


her teacher said.” 
III 


After thinking a little while of what 
could be done for Betty, Mr. Skin said to 
Mrs. Nerves: “Tl tell you what [ll do. 
Yesterday I heard Mrs. Bates say that 
Betty’s Aunt Bess was coming on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday to make them a visit. 
Pll look just as pale as I can. In fact, | 
can’t help it; I must look that way when 
you people inside there are sick, You can 
tell Mrs. Blood what is the matter, and she 
and her family will continue to do poor 
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work. Mrs. Blood can tell Neighbor Stom- 
ach, and he will not try to work so hard 
when he is sick. And you can be just as 
cross and dull as you please, so that 
Betty will be a very sick-looking girl.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Nerves. ‘This 
must be done, whether we want to do it or 
not, if Betty keeps on giving us poisonous 
air.” 

Betty still kept giving Mr. and Mrs. 
Lung impure air. Aunt Bess came on 
Washington’s Birthday. She was shocked 
to see her Betty looking so pale. Where 
had her rosy cheeks gone? And where 
were her starry eyes? And where was her 
cheerful laugh? And what had become of 
her quick step? Poor Betty! Aunt Bess’s 
heart was ready to break. She felt like 
crying. She couldn’t enjoy her holiday 
with Betty looking like that. 

In the evening she helped Betty to get 
ready for.bed. She opened the windows 
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wide as she left the room. At ten o’clock 
she came upstairs to go to bed. But first 
she went into Betty’s room to see whether 
she was all right. 


The room was warm and close. Aunt 
Bess looked around and saw that all 
the windows were closed. “ At last! At 
last!” she exclaimed, “J have found out 
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what is the matter!” Up went the 
_ windows. 

In the morning Aunt Bess was in Betty’s 
room before Betty got up. She asked her 
why she closed the windows. Betty told 
her she liked a warm, cozy room. Aunt 
Bess then told her that it was the bad air 
that she breathed every night that made 
her feel so weak and wretched. 

Betty confessed that she had been clos- 
ing the windows since last Thanksgiving 
time, except on the night before Christ- 
mas. She promised Aunt Bess never to 
do it again. She was very anxious to get 
well. 

Aunt Bess stayed at Betty’s house three 
weeks. — Betty’s cold was soon gone. Her 
cheeks began to look like June roses. Her 
eyes began to sparkle. She was as happy 
as the bobolink in the meadows, before 
Aunt Bess went home. 

In a month she was getting good marks 
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again at school. Billy didn’t think her dull 
any more, and Ben was a happier boy be- 
cause Betty was happy. 

And what about those people inside? 
Mrs. Blood and Mr. and Mrs. Lung became 
again the best of neighbors. Mr. Heart 
pumped away, singing as he pumped. Mrs. 
Nerves and her brother, Mr. Brain, were as 
cheerful as skylarks; and good Mr. Stom- 
ach smiled all the time that he was work- 
ing with Betty’s well-chewed breakfast. 

One morning Mr. Skin said: ‘Good 
morning, Mrs. Nerves. How are. things 
inside ?” . 

“Finely!” said Mrs. Nerves. ‘“ We are 
all happy. How’s everything outside ?” 

“Splendid!” said Mr. Skin, with a broad 
erin on his face.  Didn’t I tell you that 
all would be right when Aunt Bess came?” 

And so it was. Betty never slept in 
poisonous air again. And you can’t find a 
happier girl in Stamford than Betty Bates, 
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THE CAT AND THE FOX 


One day a cat and fox were telling each 
other how many tricks they had with which 
to escape from their enemies. ‘he fox, who 
was a proud and 
boastful fellow, 
said: “I have 
more than a 
hundred. How 
many have you?” 
(ew G aieer o- 
plied: “I have 
only one. But 
thus far this 
one has been 


enough.” 

The cat had 
hardly finished speaking before they heard 
loud barking, and they knew that they would 
soon be chased by a pack of dogs, 
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The cat quickly used her one trick. She 
ran up a tree and hid herself among the 
branches. 

The fox tried to think which one of a 
hundred tricks he would use. While trying 
to make up his mind, 
the dogs caught him, js Ze 
and he was killed. if 

The cat looked —‘ 


down from the tree, 
and when she saw 
what had happened, \ 
she said to herself: One sure plan is better 


than a hundred uncertain ones. 
ZESoP. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY came up in the cold, 
Through the brown mold, 
Although the March breezes blew keen on 
her face, 
Although the white snow lay on many a 
place. , 
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Daffy-down-dilly had heard underground 
The sweet rushing sound 
Of the streams, as they broke from their 
white winter chains, 
Of the whistling 


Wis GY 
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Mie “Now then,” thought Daffy, 
NSD) 


deep down in her heart, 

“It’s time I should start.” 
So she pushed her soft leaves 
through the hard frozen 


ground, 
(Juite up to the surface, and then she looked 
round. 


There was snow all about her, gray clouds 
overhead ; 
The trees all looked dead. 
Then how do you think poor Daffy-down felt, 
When the sun would not shine and the ice 
would not melt ? 
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“ Cold weather!” thought Daffy, still work- 
ing away ; 
“The earth’s hard to-day! 
There’s but a half inch of my leaves to be 
seen, 
And two-thirds of that is more yellow than 


green. 


“T can’t do much yet; but I'll do what I can ; 
It’s well I began! 
For unless I can manage to lift wp my head, 
The people will think that the Spring her- 
self’s dead.” 


So little by little she brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about ; 
And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed in her spring green 
and gold. 


O Daffy-down-dilly, so brave and so true! 
I wish all were like you! — 

So ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 

And loyal to courage and duty together! 


Anna B. WARNER. 
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HOW AUDUBON CAME TO KNOW ABOUT 
BIRDS 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON knew more about 
the birds of this country than any man had 
ever known before. He was born in the 
state of Louisiana. His father took him to 
France when he was a boy. He went to 
school in France. 

The little John James was fond of study- 
ing about wild animals; but most of all he 
wished to know about birds. Seeing that 
the boy liked such things, his father took 
pains to get birds and flowers for him. 

While he was yet a boy at school, he be- 
gan to gather birds and other animals for 
himself. He learned to skin and stuff them. 
But his stuffed birds did not please him. 
Their feathers did not look bright, like those 
of live birds. He wanted living birds to 
study. 7 
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His father told him that he could not 
keep so many birds alive. ‘To please the 
boy he got him a book with pictures in it. 
Looking at these pictures made John James 
wish to draw. He 
thought that he 
could make pic- 
tures that would 
look like the live 
birds. 

But when he 
tried to paint a 
picture of a bird, 


it looked worse 
than his stuffed birds. The birds he drew 
were not much like real birds. He called 
them a “family of cripples’ As often as 
his birthday came around, he made a. bonfire 
of his bad pictures. Then he would begin 
over again. 

All this time he was learning to draw 
birds. But he was not willing to make 
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pictures that were not just like the real 
birds. So when he grew to be aman, he 
went to a great French painter whose name 
was David. David taught him to draw and 
paint things as they are. 

Then he came back to this country, and 
lived awhile in Pennsylvania. Here his 
chief study was the wild creatures of the 
woods. 

He gathered many eges of birds. He 
made pictures of these eggs. He did not 
take birds’ egos to break up the nests. He 
was not cruel. He took only what he 
needed to study. 

He would make two little holes in each 
ege. ‘Then he would shake the egg, or stir 
it up with a little stick or straw, or a long 
pm. This would break up the inside of the 
ego. Then he would blow into one of the 
holes. That would blow the inside of 
the ege out through the other hole. 


These eggshells he strung together by 
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running strings through the holes. He 
hung these strings of eggshells all over 
the walls of his room. On the mantelpiece 
he put the stuffed skins of squirrels, rac- 
coons, opossums, and other small animals. 
On the shelves his friends could see frogs, 
snakes, and other animals. 

He married a young lady, and brought 
her to live in this museum with his dead 
snakes, frogs, and strings of birds’ eggs. 
She liked what he did, and was sure that 
he would come to be a great man. 

He made up his mind to write a great 
book about American birds. He meant to 
tell all about the birds in one book. Then 
in another book he would print pictures of 
the birds, just as large as the birds them- 
selves. He meant to have them look just 
like the birds. 

To do this he must travel many thou- 
sands of miles. He must live for years 
almost all of the time in the woods. He 
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would have to find and shoot the birds, in 
order to make pictures of them. And he 
must see how the birds lived, and how they 
built their nests, so that he could tell all 
about them. It would take a great deal of 
work and trouble. But he was not afraid 
of trouble. 

That was many years ago. Much of our 
country was then covered with great trees. 
Audubon sometimes went in a boat down 
a lonesome river. Sometimes he rode on 
horseback. Often he had to travel on foot 
through woods where there were no roads. 
Many a time he had to sleep out of doors. 

He lost his money and became poor. 
Sometimes he had to paint portraits to get 
money to live on. Once he turned dancing 
master for a while. But he did not give up 
his great idea. He still studied birds, and 
worked to make his books about American 
birds. His wife went to teaching to help 
make a living, 
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After years of hard work, he made paint- 
ings of nearly a thousand birds. That was 
almost enough for his books. But while 
he was traveling, two large rats got into the 
box in which he kept his pictures. They. 
cut up all his paintings with their teeth, and 
made a nest of the pieces. This almost 
broke his heart for a while. For many 
nights he could not sleep, because he had 
lost all his work. 

But he did not give up. After some 
days he took his gun, and went into the 
woods. He said to himself: “I will begin 
over again. I can make better paintings 
than those that the rats spoiled.” But it 
took him four long years and a half to find 
the birds, and to make the pictures again. 

He was so careful to have his drawings 
just like the birds, that he. would measure 
them in every way. Thus he made his 
pictures just the size of the birds them- 


selves. 
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At last the great books were printed. In 
this country, in France, and in England, 
people praised the wonderful books. They 
knew that Audubon was indeed a great 


man. EpWARD EGGLESTON. 


From ‘Stories of Great Americans.’? Copyright by the American 
Book Company. 


THE ANT AND THE CRICKET 


A SILLY young cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm, sunny months of gay 
summer and spring, 
Began to complain, when he found that at 
home 
His cupboard was empty, and winter was 
come. | 
Not a crumb -to be found 
On the snow-covered ground; 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree. 
“Oh, what will become,” said the cricket, 
“of me?” 
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At last by starvation and famine made bold, 
All dripping with wet and all trembling 
with cold, 
Away he set off to a miserly ant, 
To see if, to keep him alive, he would grant 
Him shelter from rain, 
A mouthful of grain ; 
He wished only to borrow ; 
He’d repay it to-morrow ; 
If not, he must die of starvation and sorrow. 


Said the ant to the cricket, “Tm your serv- 
ant and friend, 
But we ants never borrow, we ants never 
lend; 
But tell me, dear sir, did you lay nothing by 
When the weather was warm?” Said the 
cricket, “Not I. 
My heart was so light 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature looked gay.” 
“You sang, sir, you say ? 
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Go, then,” said the ant, “and dance winter 
away.” 

Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket 

And out of the door turned the poor little 
cricket. 

Though this is a fable, the moral is good: 

If you live without work, you must live 


without food. Selected. 


CLIMBING ALONE 


‘HERE, wind,” cried an impatient voice, 
“come and help a friend in trouble, will 
you?” 

“Certainly,” replied the good-natured 
wind, and on arriving at the front of the 
cottage, he found a long branch of a 
climbing rose striving to get loose from 
some bands that held it fast. 

“Oh! help me, do,” it said, “help me to 
drag out this provoking nail, that [ may get 
tree.” 


“Nonsense,” said the wind. “That nail 
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is there to train you properly, so that you 
may grow up to bea beautiful rose, covered 
with white blossoms.” 

“ Just as if I didn’t know my way up the 
wall without any of these stupid nails and 
strips of cloth!” exclaimed the rose, angrily. 

“Well, but even if you know your 
way, —and I’m not so sure of that, — I 
doubt whether you have strength enough 
to climb without any help.” 

“JT don’t care. I don’t choose to be 
tied,” cried the impatient branch again. 
“ And if you don’t help me to get loose, PIl 
tear away the nails myself.” 

“Have your own way, then,” answered 
the wind, sorrowfully, and with a little force, 
he bent the branch forward until the nail 
was drawn from the wall and the rose 
dropped to the ground. 

A heavy shower fell that night; it bent 
the untied branch down to the ground. 

“That delicious shower has done us all 
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good,” cried every blade of grass, every 
flower, every tree. 

“Tt has not done me much good,” mut- 
tered the foolish branch, as it lay stretched 
on the soaking ground, splashed all over 
with mud. 

“Well,” remarked the wind, “what do 
you say now to a few nails and a few shreds 
of cloth to keep you up out of the mud?” 

“| don’t choose to be tied,” the rose 
answered obstinately. “It is not at all 
ereat or grand to be tied up and nailed up. 
The sun isn’t nailed up!” 

“Why, my friend,” cried the wind, 
“nothing that [ know of in the whole wide 
world is more obedient than the sun. A 
time to rise and a. time to set are given to 
it day by day; day by day a path is 
marked out for it in the heavens, and never 
does it stray from its appointed course.” 

For an instant the rose branch felt 
foolish, ‘Then it said sulkily: “Leave me 
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alone, if you please,” and the wind went 
aWAY sc isi.s 

“ Friend,” said the branch another day to 
the wind, “I can sometimes get a glimpse 
of the rose tree high above me, and when 
you move by me, [ smell its blossoms, and I 
haven’t a blossom nor a bud upon me. I 
want to be beautiful and grow to the top of 
the wall.” 

“ "Take my advice, then,” said the wind; 
“and next time a kind hand fastens you up, 
don’t break loose again. The rose tree 
would never have been anything but a 
strageler in the mud if it had not been for 
these many bonds.” 

“Then lift me up, good friend, lift me up 
against the wall.” 

“Nay, that I cannot do, but I will do 
what I can.” Then the wind went off, 
whistling loudly. It went to the drooping 
ash and knocked its branches against the 
window-pane, until the man who lived in 
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the cottage came out with a hammer and 
some nails, saying : — 

“There must be a creeper loose some- 
where,” and he looked about till he saw the 


poor rose branch 


trailing pite- 
ously in themud. 
“Tt needs a nail 
terribly,” he said. 
So he lifted it up 


and fastened it 


against the wall, 
and the bough 
clung humbly to 
the supports. 
“Oh! what 
would I not give 
to be pure and white and sweet like the roses 
above me,” it cried, “as I might have been 


if [ had not been falsely proud.” 


The next night a gentle shower cleansed 
and freshened its soiled leaves. 
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Time went on, and lo! one summer 
morning there hung upon the branch a 
cluster of blossoms, pure white and very 
sweet. 

“ Would you not like me to draw out all 
those ‘provoking nails’?” asked the wind, 
in mischief, one day. But the rose branch 
only loaded her old friend with fragrance, 
answering playfully : — 

“What! and let me down into the mud 


again? No, thank you.” 


Mrs. Marearet Garry. Abridged. 


WORK 


SWEET wind, fair wind, where have you 
been ? 

“T’ve been sweeping the cobwebs out of the 
sky ; 

I’ve been grinding a grist in the mill hard 
by; 

[I’ve been laughing at work while others sigh ; 

Let those laugh who win!” 
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Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing ? 
“Tm urging the corn to fill out its cells; 
I’m helping the lily to fashion its bells; 
I’m swelling the torrent and brimming the 
wells; 
Is that worth pursuing ?” 


Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done ? 

“ve been watching the nest where my 
fledglings lie; 

I’ve sung them to sleep with a lullaby ; 

By and by I shall teach them to fly, 


Up and away, every one!” 


Honeybee, honeybee, where are you going ? 
“To fill my basket with precious pelf; 

To toil for my neighbor as well as myself; 

To find out the sweetest flower that grows, 
Be it a thistle or be it a rose, 


A secret worth the knowing! is 


Mary N. Prescort, 
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THE LITTLE SPIDERS FIRST WEB 


I 


THE first thing our little Spider remem- 
bered was being crowded with a lot of other 
little Spiders in a 
tiny brown house. 
This tiny house had 


no windows, and 


was very warm and 
dark and stuffy. 
When the wind 
blew, the little Spi- 
ders would hear it 


rushing through the forest near by, and would 
feel their round brown house swinging like 
acradle. It was fastened to a bush by the 
edge of the forest, but they could not know 
that, so they just wiggled and pushed and 
ate the food that they found in the house, 
and wondered what it all meant. They 
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didn’t even guess that a mother Spider had 
made the brown house and put the food in 
it for her Spider babies to eat when they 
caine out of their eggs. She had put the 
eggs in, too, but the little Spiders didn’t re- 
member the time when they lay curled up 
in the egos. They didn’t know what had 
been nor what was to be—they thought 
that to eat and wiggle and sleep was all of 
life. You see they had much to learn. 

One morning the little Spiders found that 
the food was all gone, and they pushed and 
scrambled harder than ever, because they 
were hungry and wanted more. Exactly . 
what happened nobody knew, but suddenly 
it grew light, and some of them fell out of 
the house. All the’ rest scrambled after, 
and there they stood, winking and blinking 
in the bright sunshine, and feeling a little 
bit dizzy, because they were on a shaky web 
made of silvery ropes. 

Just then the web began to shake even 
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more, and a beautiful great mother Spider 
ran out on it. She was dressed in black 
and yellow velvet, and her eight eyes glis- 
tened and gleamed in the sunlight. They had 
never dreamed of such a wonderful creature. 

“Well, my children,” she exclaimed, “I 
know you must be hungry, and I[ have 
breakfast all ready for you.” So they be- 
ean eating at once, and the mother Spider 
told them many things about the meadow 
and the forest, and said they must amuse 
themselves while she worked to get food for 
them. There was no father Spider to help 
her, and, as she said, “Growing children 
must have plenty of good, plain food.” 


1 


You can just fancy what a good time the 
baby Spiders had. There were a hundred 
and seventy of them, so they had no chance 
to grow lonely, even when their mother was 


away. They lived in this way for quite a 
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while, and grew bigger and stronger every 
day. One morning the mother Spider said 
to her biggest daughter, “ You are quite old 
enough to work now, and I will teach you 
to spin your web.” 

The little Spider soon learned to draw 
out the silvery ropes from the pocket in 
her body where they were made and kept, 
and very soon she had one fastened at both 
ends to branches of the bush. ‘Then her 
mother made her walk out to the middle of 
her rope bridge, and spin and fasten two 
more, so that it looked like a shining cross. 
After that was done, the mother showed her 
something like a comb, which is part of a 
Spider’s foot, and taught her how to meas- 
ure, and put more ropes out from the middle 
of the cross, until it looked like the spokes 
of a wheel. 

The little Spider got much discouraged, 
and said, ‘“ Let me finish it some other time ; 
I am tired of working now.” 
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The mother Spider answered, “ No, I can- 
not have a lazy child.” 

The little one said, “I can’t ever do it, I 
know I can’t.” 

“ Now,” said the mother, “I shall have 
to give you a Spider scolding. You have 
acted as lazy as the Tree Frog says boys 
and girls sometimes do. He has been up 
near the farmhouse, and says that he has 
seen there children who do not like to work. 
The meadow people could hardly believe 
such a thing at first. He says they were 
cross and unhappy children, and no wonder! 
Lazy people are never happy. You try to 
finish the web, and see if [ am not right. 
You are not a baby now, and you must 
work and get your own food.” 

So the little Spider spun the circles of 
rope in the web, and made these ropes 
sticky, as all careful spiders do. She ate 
the loose ends and pieces that were left 
over, to save them for another time, and 
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when it was done, it was so fine and _ per- 
fect that her brothers and sisters crowded 
around, saying, ‘ Oh! oh! oh! how beauti- 
ful!” and asked the mother to teach them. 
The little web spinner was happier than she 
had ever been before, and the mother began 
to teach her other children. But it takes a 
long time to teach a hundred and seventy 


children. JLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON. 


From ‘Among the Meadow People.’’ Copyright, 1899, E. P. 
Dutton and Company. Copyright, 1901, Clara Dillingham Pierson. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE 


« Lirt.e by little,” an acorn said, 

As it slowly sank in its mossy bed, 
“Tam improving day by day, 

Hidden deep in the earth away.” 

Little by little each. day it grew ; 

Little by little it sipped the dew ; 
Downward it sent out a thread-like root; 
Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 

Day after day, and year after year, 
Little by little the leaves appear ; 
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And the slender branches spread far and 
wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest’s pride. 


Far down in the depths of the dark blue sea 
An insect train worked ceaselessly ; 
Grain by grain, they are building well, 
ach one alone in its little cell; 

Moment by moment, and day by day, 
Never stopping to rest or to play. 

Rocks upon rocks they are rearing high, 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky; 
The gentle wind and the balmy air 
Little by little bring verdure there ; 

Till the summer sunbeams gayly smile , 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 


“Little by little,” said a thoughtful boy, 
‘Moment by moment I[’ll well employ, 
Learning a little every day, | 
And not spending all my time in play; 
And still this rule in my mind shall dwell, 
‘Whatever I do, I will do it well.’ 
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Little by little PI learn to know 

The treasured wisdom of long ago; 

And one of these days perhaps we'll see 
That the world will be the better for me.”’ 
And do you not think that this simple plan 


Made him a wise and useful man ? 
Selected. 


THE YOUNG RACCOONS GO TO A PARTY 
I 


Ir was not very many nights after Big 
Brother had tumbled from the maple tree, 
when he and the other children were invited 
to a Raccoon party down by the pond. 

The water was low, and in the smali 
pools by the shore there were many fresh- 
water clams and small fishes, such as Rac- 
coons like best of all. 

A family of six young Raccoons who 
lived very near the pond had found them 
just before sunrise, when they had to climb 
off to bed. “They: knew there was much 
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more food there than they could eat alone, 
so their mother had let them invite their 
four friends who lived in the hollow of the 
oak tree. 

The party was to begin the next evening 
at moonrise, and the four children who 


lived in the oak tree got their 


invitation just as they were go- 
ing to sleep for the day. They 
were very much excited over it, 
for they had never been to a 
party. 

“T wish we could go now,” 
said Big’ Brother. 

“ Yes, lots of fun it 
would be now! ” 
swered Little Brother. 
“The sun is almost up, and there are no 
clouds in the sky. We couldn’t see a thing 
unless we shaded our eyes with our fore 
paws, and if we had to use our fore paws 


an- 


- ths. 


in that way, we couldn’t eat.” 


g 
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“You do eat at parties, don’t you?” 
asked Little Sister, who had not quite 
understood what was said. 

“Of course,” shouted her brothers. 
«That is what parties are for.” 

“| thought maybe you talked some,” said 
Big Sister. 

“T suppose you do have to, some,” said 
Big Brother, “but I know you eat. [ve 
heard people tell 
about parties lots 


of times, and they 
always began by telling what they ate. 
That’s what makes it a party.” 

“Oh, I wish it were night. and time to 
go,” sighed Little Brother. 

“T don’t,” said Little Sister. “I wouldn’t 
have any fun if I were to go now. Id 
rather wait until my stomach is empty.” 

“There!” said her mother. ‘ You chil- 
dren have talked long enough. Now curl 
down and go to sleep. The birds are 
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already singing their morning songs, and the 
Owls and Bats were dreaming long ago. 
It will make night-time come much sooner 
if you do not stay awake.” 

“We're not a bit sleepy,” cried all the 
young Raccoons together. 

“That makes no difference at all,” said 
their mother, and she spoke quite sternly. 
“Cuddle down for the day now, cover 
your eyes, and stop talking. I do not 
say you must sleep, but you must stop 
talking.” 

They knew that when she spoke in that 
way and said “ must,” there was nothing to 
do but tomind. So they cuddled down, and 
every one of them was asleep before you 
could drop an acorn. Mother Raccoon had 


known it would be so. 


II 


When they awakened, early the next night, 
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look as neat as possible. There were long 
fur to be combed, faces and paws to be 
washed, and twenty-three burrs to be taken 
out of Little Brother’s tail. He began to 
take them out himself, but his mother found 
that whenever he got one loose, he stuck it. 
on to one of the other children, so she scolded 
him and made him sit on a branch by him- 
self while she worked at the burrs. Some- 
times she couldn’t help pulling the fur, and 
then he tried to wriggle away. 

“You've got enough out,” he cried. 
“Let the rest go.” 

“You should have thought sooner how it 
would hurt,” she said. ‘ You have been 
told again and again to keep away from the 
burrs, and you are just as careless as you 
were the first night you left the tree.” Then 
she took out another burr and dropped it to 
the ground. 

“Ouch!” said he. “Let me go!” 

“Not until I am done,” she answered. 
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“No child of mine shall ever go to a party 
looking as you do.” 

After that Little Brother tried to hold still, 
and he had time to think how glad he was 
that he hadn’t stuck any more burrs on the 
other children. If he had gotten more on to 
them, he would have had to wait while they 
were pulled off again, and then they might 
have been late for the party. If he had 
been very good, he would have been glad 
they didn’t have to be hurt as he was. But 
he was not very good, and he never thought 
of that. 

When he was ready at last, Mother Rac- 
coon made her four children sit in a row 
while she talked to them. 

“Remember to walk on your toes,” said. 
she, “although you may stand flat-footed 
if you wish. Don’t act greedy if you can 
help it. Go into the water as much as you 
choose, but don’t try to dive, even if they 
dare you to. Raccoons can never learn to 
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dive, no matter how well they swim. And 
be sure to wash your food before you eat it.” 

All the young Raccoons said ‘“ Yes’m,” 
and thought they would remember every 
word. The first moonbeam shone on the 
top of the oak tree, and Mrs. Raccoon said : 
“Now you may go. Be good children, and 
remember what I told you. Don’t stay too 
long. .Start home when you see the first 
light in the east.” 

“Yes’m,” said the young Raccoons, as 
they walked off very properly toward the 
pond. After they were well away from the 
oak tree, they heard their mother calling to 
them: “ Remember to walk on your toes!” 

Raccoons cannot go very fast, and the 
moon was shining brightly when they 
reached the pond and met their six friends. 
Such frolics as they had in the shallow 
water, swimming, twisting, turning, scoop- 
ing up their food with their busy fore paws, 
going up and down the beach, and rolling 
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on the sand! They never once remembered 
what their mother had told them, and they 
acted exactly as they had been in the habit 
of doing every day. 

Big Brother looked admiringly at his own 
tail every chance he got, although he had 
been told particularly not to act as if he 
thought himself fine-looking. 

Little Brother rolled into a lot of sand 
burrs and got his fur so matted that he 
looked worse than ever. Big Sister snatched 
food from other Raccoons, and not one of 
them remembered about walking on tiptoe. 

Little Sister ate half the time without 
washing her food. Of course that didn’t 
matter when the food was taken from the 
pond, but when they found some on the 
beach and ate it without washing — that 
was dreadful. No Raccoon who is anybody 
at all will do that. 

The mother of the family of six looked 
on from a tree near by. The children did 
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not know that she was there. “ What man- 
ners!” said she. ‘I shall never have them 
invited here again.” 

Just then she saw one of her own sons 
eat without washing his food, and she 
groaned out loud. ‘My children are for- 
getting, too,” she said. “I have told him 
hundreds of times that if he did that way 
every day, he would do so at a party, but 
he has always said he would remember.” 

The mother of the four young Raccoons 
was out hunting and found herself near the 
pond. ‘How noisy those children are!” 
she said to herself. ‘ Night people should 
be quiet.” 

She tiptoed along to a pile of rocks and 
peeped between them to see what was going 
on. She saw her children’s footprints on 
the sand. “Aha!” said she. “So they 
did walk flat-footed after all.” 

She heard somebody scrambling down a 
tree near by. “Good evening,” said a pleas- 
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ant Raccoon voice near her. It was the 
mother of the six. ‘ Are you watching the 
children’s party?” asked the newcomer. 
“T hope you did not notice how badly my 
son is behaving. I have tried to teach my 
children good manners, but they will be 
careless when [ am not looking, and then, 
of course, they forget in company.” 

That made the mother of the four feel 
more comfortable. ‘I know just how that 
is,” said she. ‘ Mine mean to be good, but 
they are so careless. It is very discour- 
aging.” 

The two mothers talked for a long time 
in whispers, and then each went to her hole. 


Ill 


When the four young Raccoons came 
home, it was beginning to grow light, and 
they kept close together because they were 
somewhat afraid. ‘Their mother was waiting 
to see them settled for the day. She asked 
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if they had had a good time, and said she 
was glad they got home promptly. They 
had been afraid she would ask if they had 
washed their food and walked on their 
toes. She even seemed not to notice Little 
Brother’s matted coat. 

When they awakened the next night, 
the mother hurried them off with her to 
the same pond where they had been to the 
party. “Iam going to visit with the 


mother of your friends,” 


said she, “and you 
may play around and amuse yourselves.” 

The young Raccoons had another fine 
time, although Little Brother found it very 
uncomfortable to wear so many _ burrs. 
They played tag in the trees, and ate, and 
swam, and lay on the beach. 

While they were lying there, the four 
from the oak tree noticed that their mother 
was walking flat-footed. There was bright 
moonlight and anybody might see her, 
They felt dreadfully about it. 
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Then they saw her begin to eat food that 
she had not washed. ‘They were so ashamed 
that they didn’t want to look their friends in 
the eye. They didn’t know that their friends 
were feeling in the same way because they 
had seen their mother doing ill-mannered 
things. 

After they reached home, Big Brother 
said, very timidly, to his mother: “ Did you 
know you ate some food without washing 
it?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered; “it is such a 
bother to dip it all in water.” 

“ And you walked flat-footed.” said Little 
Brother. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I, if I want to?” 
said she. 

The children began to cry: ‘“ P-people 
will think you don’t know any _b-bet- 
ter,” said they. “We were d-dreadfully 
ashamed.” 


“Oh!” gaid their mother. “Oh!-Oh! 
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So you think that my manners are not as 
good as yours! Is that it?” 

The young Raccoons looked at each 
other in a very uncomfortable way. “We 
suppose we don’t always do things right 
ourselves,” they answered, “but you are 
grown up.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied the mother. “And you 
will be.” 

For a long time nobody spoke, and Little 
Sister sobbed out loud. Then Mrs. Raccoon 
spoke more gently: “The sun is rising,” 
she said. “We will go to sleep now, and 
when we awaken to-morrow night, we will 
try to have better manners, so that we need 
not be ashamed of each other at parties or 
at home.” 

Long after the rest were dreaming, Big’ 
Sister nudged Big Brother and awakened 
him. “I understand it now,” she said. 
“She did it on purpose.” 


‘Who did what?” asked he. 
60 
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“Why, our mother. She was rude on 
purpose to let us see how it looked.” 

Big Brother thought for a minute. “ Of 
course,’ said he. ‘Of course she did! 
Well, she won’t ever have to do it again 
for me.” 

“Nor for me,” said Big Sister. Then 
they went to sleep. 

CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON. 


From ‘* Among the Night People.’? Copyright, 1902, E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 


THE POND 


THERE was a round pond, and a pretty 
pond too, 

About it white daisies and butter-flowers 
orew ; 

And dark weeping willows that stoop’d to 
the ground, 

Dipped in their long branches and shaded 
it round, © 
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A party of ducks to this pond would repair, 

To feast on the green water weeds that grew 
there: 

Indeed, the assembly would frequently meet 

To talk o’er affairs in this pleasant retreat. 
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Now, the subjects on which they were wont 
to converse, 
I’m sorry 1 cannot include in my verse; 
For though I’ve oft listened, in hopes of dis- 
cerning, 


I own ’tis a matter that baffles my learning. 
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One day a young chicken who lived there- 
about 
Stood watching to see the ducks pass in and 
out ; 
Now standing tail upwards, now diving: be- 
low ; 
She thought of all things she should like to 
do so. 


So this foolish chicken began to declare, 

“Tve really a great mind to venture in 
there ; 

My mother oft tells me I must not go nigh, 

But then, for my part, I cannot tell why. 


‘Wines and feathers have ducks, and so 
have I too; 

And my feet, what’s the reason that they 
will not do? 

Though my beak is pointed, and their beaks 
are round, 

Is that any reason that I should be drowned? 
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“So why should not I swim as well as a 
duck ? 

Suppose that I venture, and e’en try my 
luck! 

For,” said she (spite of all that her mother 
had taught her), 

“Tm really remarkably fond of the water.” 


So in this poor ignorant animal flew, 

But soon found her dear mother’s cautions 
were true; 

She splashed and she dashed and she turned 
herself round, 

And heartily wished herself safe on the 
eround. 


But now ’twas too late to begin to repent, 

The harder she struggled the deeper she 
went ; 

And when every eftort she vainly had tried, 

She slowly sunk down to the bottom and 


died ! 
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The ducks, I perceived, began loudly to 
quack, 
When they saw the poor fowl floating dead 
| on its back ; 
And by their grave looks it was very ap- 
parent 
They discoursed on the sin of not minding 


a parent. 
JANE TAYLOR. 


HOW THE CRICKETS BROUGHT GOOD 
FORTUNE 


My friend Jacques went into a baker’s 
shop one day to buy a little cake which he 
had fancied in passing. He intended it for a 
child whose appetite was gone, and who 
could be coaxed to eat only by being 
amused. He thought that such a pretty 
loaf might tempt even the sick. 

While he waited for his change, a little 
boy six or eight years old, in poor, but per- 
fectly clean clothes, entered the baker’s shop. 


F 
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“Ma’am,” said he to the baker’s wife, 


‘- Mother sent me for a loaf of bread.” 


The woman climbed upon the counter, 


and took from the shelf of four-pound loaves 
the best one she could find. ‘Then she put 
it into the arms of the little boy. 


My friend Jacques then first noticed the 
thin and thoughtful face of the little fellow. 


“Have you any money?” said the baker’s 
wife, 


The little boy’s eyes grew sad. 
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“No, ma’an,” said he, hugging the loaf 
closer to his thin blouse; “ but mother told 
me to say that she would come and speak 
to you about it to-morrow.” 

“Run along,” said the good woman; 
“carry your bread home, child.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the poor little 
fellow. 

My friend Jacques came forward for his 
money. He had put his cake into his 
pocket, and was about to go, when he 
found the child with the big loaf, whom he 
had supposed to be half way home, stand- 
ing still behind him. 

“What are you doing there?” said the 
baker’s wife to the child. “ Don’t you like 
the bread ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am!” said the child. 

“Well, then, carry it to your mother, 
my little friend. If you wait any longer, 
she will think you are playing by the ee 
and you will get a scolding.” 
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The child did not seem to hear. He was 
listening to something else. The baker’s 
wife went up to him, and gave him a friendly 
tap on the shoulder. ‘ What are you think- 
ing about ?” said she. 

“Ma’am,” said the little boy, “ what is it 
that sings?” 

«There is no singing,” said she. 

“Yes!” cried the little fellow. ‘ Hear 
it! (ueek, queek, queek, queek ! ” 

My friend and the woman both listened, 
but they could hear nothing, unless it was 
the song of the crickets, frequent guests in 
bakers’ houses. 

“Tt is a little bird,” said the dear little 
fellow, “or perhaps the bread sings when 
it bakes, as apples do.” 

“No, indeed, little goosey!” said the 
baker’s wife; ‘those are crickets. They 
sing In the bakehouse because we are light- 
ing the oven, and they like to see the 
fire,” 
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“Crickets!” said the child. “Are they 
really crickets?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said she, kindly. 
The child’s face lighted up. 

“Ma’am,” said he, blushing at the bold- 
ness of his request, “1 would like it very 
much if you would give me a cricket.” 

“A cricket!” said the baker’s wife, 
smiling. ‘What in the world would you 
do with a cricket, my little friend? 1] 
would gladly give you all there are in the 
house, to get rid of them, they run about 
so.” 

“Oh, ma’am, give me one, only one, if 
you please!” said the child, clasping his 
little thin hands under the big loaf. 
“They say that crickets bring good luck 
into houses; and perhaps if we had one at 
home, mother, who has so much trouble, 
wouldn’t ery any more.” 

“Why does your mother cry?” said 


my friend. 
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‘©On account of her bills, sir,” said the 
little fellow. ‘Father is dead, and mother 
works very hard, but she cannot pay them 
all,” 

My friend took the child into his arms, 
and with him the great loaf, and I really 
believe he kissed them both. 

Meanwhile the baker’s wife, who did not 
dare to touch a cricket herself; had gone 
into. the bakehouse. She made her hus- 
band catch four, and put them into a box 
with holes in the cover, so that they might 
breathe. She gave the box to the child, 
who went away perfectly happy. 

When he had gone, the baker’s wife and 
my friend gave each other a good squeeze 
of the hand. 

“‘ Poor little fellow!” said they, both to- 
oether. 

Then she took down her account book, 
and, finding the page where the mother’s 
charges were written, made a great dash 
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all down the page, and then wrote at the 
bottom, “ Paid.” 

Meanwhile my friend, to lose no time, 
put up in paper all the money in his 
pockets. He had quite a sum that day, 
and he begged the good wife to send it at 
once to the mother of the little cricket boy, 
with her bill marked paid. He asked her 
also to send a note, in which he told the 
boy’s mother that she had a son who would 
one day be her joy and pride. 

They gave it to a baker’s boy with long 
legs, and told him to make haste. The 
child, with his big loaf, his four crickets, 
and his little short legs, could not run very 
fast. So that when he reached home, he 
found his mother, for the first time in many 
weeks, with her eyes raised from her work, 
and a smile of peace and happiness upon 
her lips. — 

The boy believed that it was the arrival 
of his four little black things that had 
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worked this miracle, and I do not think he 
was mistaken. Without the crickets, and 
his good little heart, would this happy 
change have taken place in his mother’s 
fortunes ? 


From the French, found in Wurrrrer’s “Child Life 
in Prose.” 


WHICH LOVED BEST? 


“T LOVE you, mother,” said little John ; 


Then forgetting his work, his cap went on, 


Ik if i | 
eat 
\\ iq x: : ‘s 


And he was off to the 
garden swing, 


Leaving his mother the 


wood to bring. 


“TY love you, mother,” 
said little Nell, 

“T love you better than 
tongue can tell.” 

Then she teased and pouted half the day, 


Till mother rejoiced when she went to play 
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‘T love you, mother,” said little Fan, 
“To-day Pll help you all I can.” 

To the cradle then she did softly creep, 
And rock the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly, she took the broom 
And swept the floor and dusted the room. 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 


“T love you, mother,” again they said, 
Three little children going to bed. 

How do you think the mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ?- 


Joy ALLISON. 


THE OLD GRANDFATHER’S CORNER 


ONCE upon a time there was a very old 
man who lived with his son and daughter- 
in-law. His eyes were dim, his knees trem- 
bled under him when he walked, and he 
was very deaf. As he sat at table. his hand 
shook so that he would often spill the soup 
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over the tablecloth, or on his clothes, and 
sometimes he could not even keep it in his 
mouth when it got there. 

His son and daughter were so annoyed 
to see his conduct at the table, that at last 
they placed a chair for him in a corner be- 
hind the screen, and gave him his meals in 
an earthenware basin quite away from the 
rest. He would often look at the table with 
tears in his eyes, but he did not complain. 

One day, as he was thinking sadly of the 
past, the earthenware basin, which he could 
scarcely hold in his trembling hands, fell to 
the ground and was broken. The young 
wife scolded him for being so careless, but 
he did not reply, and only sighed deeply. 
Then she bought him: a wooden bowl for a 
penny, and gave him his meals in it. 

Some days afterwards his son and 
daughter saw their little boy, who was about 
four years old, sitting on the ground and try- 
ing to fasten together some pieces of wood. 
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“What are you making, my boy ?” asked 
his father. 

“Tam making a little bowl for father and 
mother to eat their food in when I grow 
up,” he replied. 

The husband and wife looked at each 
other without speaking for some minutes. 
At last they began to shed tears, and went and 
brought their old father back to the table. 
From that day he always took his meals with 
them, and was never 
again treated un- 
kindly. GRIMM. 


ONLY ONE 


HUNDREDS of stars 
ie tie. pretty 
sky ; 

Hundreds of shells 
on the shore to- 


gether ; 
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Hundreds of birds that go singing by ; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn ; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover ; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


GEORGE COOPER. 


A FOUR-FOOTED GENTLEMAN 


“OPEN the door quickly, Sybil. Don’t 
you see that my hands are full? Whata 
stupid you are! Yes, that’ll do. Now you 
can shut it after me.” 

And Archie came forward to the table 
where his aunt was sitting, with specimens 
of seaweed that he ‘had been drying and 
arranging, in his hands. 

“Since when have ‘if you please’ and 
‘thank you’ gone out of fashion, Archie ?” 


said his aunt. 


The boy grew very red, but he laughed 
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good-humoredly. “I didn’t mean to be 
rude,” he said, “but Sybil doesn’t mind. 
Do you, Sybil?” 

SeNo, sreplied the *ittley oul © “Stila 
think it is nice when people say ‘thank you’ 
and speak politely ea yr yee 


to one another.” 
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said his aunt. “I 


i} 


was going to a 
friend’s the other 
day when my at- 
tention was caught by a little dog wandering 
along in an uneasy, aimless manner. He 
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was very pretty and well cared for, but he 
was clearly in trouble. He trotted up to 
me, gave a little friendly bark, and then, 
wagging his tail, looked up at me appeal- 
ingly, ran on a few steps, and then came 
back to see if I were following him. It was 
as plain as any spoken words: he was ask- 
ing’ me to help him. 

‘“ And thus he led me down the street, 
round a corner, and finally stopped in front 
of a door, looking up and wagging his tail. 
Nobody could have failed to understand 
him. 

“* Here is my home, kind lady. I have 
been shut out; please ring the bell for me.’ 

“T rang, of course; the door was opened 
quickly, and in he rushed. I was turning 
away, when I heard a bustle just inside the 
closing door, my friend’s bark, and a voice 
saying, ‘What can he want?’ Then the 
door opened and out he sprang again. As 
soon as he saw me he gave a quick, cheer- 
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ful little bark, wagging his tail with the 
greatest energy, and with still another ‘ bow- 
wow’ turned round and ran in quietly. 

“Tt was the plainest ‘Thank you for be- 
ing so kind’ that was ever spoken in dog 
language or any other. Now don’t you call 
that behaving like a gentleman ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the children, and 
Archie turned to Sybil with deference. 

“Please, Sybil, will you kindly open the 
door?” She did so, and he disappeared, 
but in a moment his voice was again heard. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, “I have 


come back again to say ‘thank you.’” 
Mrs. Moteswortu. Abridged. 


THE HARE OF INABA 


THERE were once eighty-one brothers 
who were Princes in the land. They were 
all jealous of one another, each one wishing 
to be king, to rule over the others, and over 
the whole kingdom. Besides this, each one 
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wanted to marry the same Princess. She 
was the Princess of Yakami in Inaba. 

At last they made up their minds that 
they would go together to Inaba, and each 
one would try to persuade the Princess to 
marry him. Although eighty of these broth- 
ers were jealous of one another, yet they all 
agreed in hating and being unkind to the 
eighty-first, who was good and gentle, and 
did not like their rough, quarrelsome ways. 
When they set out upon their journey, they 
made the poor eighty-first brother walk be- 
hind them, and earry the bag, just as if he 
were their servant, although he was their 
own brother, and as much a Prince as any 
of them all. 

By and by, the eighty Princes came to 
Cape Keta, and there they found a poor 
hare, with all his fur plucked out, lying 
down, very sick and miserable. The eighty 
Princes said to the hare :— 


“We will tell you what you should do. 
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Go and bathe in the sea water, and then lie 
down on the slope of a high mountain, and 
let the wind blow upon you. That will 
soon make your fur grow, we promise 
you.” | 
The poor hare believed them, and went 
and bathed in the sea, and afterwards lay 
down in the sun and the wind to dry. But, 
es the salt water dried, his skin all cracked 
and split with the sun and the wind, so that 
he was in terrible pain, and lay there cry- 
ing, in a much worse state than he was in 
before. 

Now the eighty-first brother was a long 
way behind the others, because he had the 
luggage to carry, but at last he came up, 
staggering under the weight of the heavy 
bag. When he saw the hare, he asked : — 

“Why are you lying there crying ?” 

“Oh, dear!” said the hare, “just stop a 
moment and I will tell you my story. I 
was in the island of Oki, and I wanted to 


G 
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cross over to this land. I did not know 
how to get over, but at last I hit upon a 
plan. I said to the sea crocodiles: — 

“* Let us count the crocodiles in the sea, 
and the hares on the land. We will begin 
with the crocodiles. Come, every one of 
you, and lie down in a row, across from this 
island to Cape Keta, then I will step upon 
each one, and count you as [| run across. 
When I have finished counting you, we can 
count the hares, and then we shall know 
whether there are more hares or more croc- 
odiles.’ 

“The crocodiles came and lay down in a 
row. ‘Then I stepped on them and counted 
them as I ran across, and I was just going to 
jump on shore, when I laughed and said :-— 

«You silly crocodiles, | don’t care how 
many of you there are. I only wanted a 
bridge to get across by.’ Oh! why did I 
boast until I was safe on dry land? For 
the last crocodile, the one that lay at the 
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very end of the row, seized me and plucked 

off all my fur.” 

“Served you right, too, for being so 
tricky,” said the eighty-first brother. ‘“ How- 

ever, go on with your story.” 

“As I was lying here crying,” continued 
the hare, “the eighty Princes who went by 
before you told me to bathe in salt water, 
and lie down in the wind. I did as they 
told me, but I am ten times worse than before, 
and my whole body is smarting and sore.” 

Then the eighty-first brother said to the 
hare: “Go quickly now to the river; it is 
quite near. Wash yourself well with the 
fresh water, then take the pollen of the 
sedges growing on the river bank, spread it 
about on the ground, and roll in it. If you 
do this, your skin will heal, and your fur 
will grow again.” 

The hare did as he was told; and this 
time he was quite cured, and his fur grew 
thicker than ever. 
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Then the hare said to the eighty-first 
brother: “ As for those eighty Princes, your 
_ brothers, they shall not get the Princess of 
Inaba. Although you carry the bag, yet 
your Highness shall at last get both the 
Princess and the country.” 

Which things came to pass, for the 
Princess would have nothing to do with 
those eighty bad brothers, but chose the 
eighty-first, who was kind and good. ‘Then 
he was made king of the country, and 
lived happily all his life, 


From the Japanese, translated by Mrs. T. H. JAMEs 


ONE, TWO, THREE 


Iv was an old, old, old, old lady 
And a boy that was half-past three, 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go romping and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he; 
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For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple tree, 

And the game that they played Il tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were playing, 
Though you’d never have known it to 
be — 
With an old, old, old, old lady 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his little sound right knee ; 

And he guessed where she was hiding 
In guesses One, T'wo, Three. 


“ You are in the china closet! ” 

He would ery, and laugh with glee — 
It wasn’t the china closet, 

But he still had ‘wo and ‘Three. 
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“ You are up in papa’s big bedroom, | 
In the chest with the queer old key.” 


‘ aa j hid, 
fae 


L AV 
a 


And she said: “ You are warm and warmer; 
But you are not quite right,” said she. 
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“Tt can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mamma’s things used to be — 
So it must be in the clothespress, Gran’ma,” 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, — 
They were wrinkled, and white, and wee, 

And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 
With a One, and a Two, and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their places 
Right under the maple tree — 
This old, old, old, old lady 
And the boy with the lame little knee — 
This dear, dear, dear old lady 
And the boy who was half-past three. 


Henry C. Bunner. 


THE WATER OF LIFE 
| I 


A KING was once taken very ill, and his 
people were afraid that he would die, All 


“ol 
f 
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tne, doctors in the land were sent for, but 
none of them could make him well. 

The king’s three sons were full of sorrow, 
for, by the law of that country, if their 
father died, their uncle would become king. 

In the midst of their grief, an old man 
came up to them, asking, “Why do you 
weep ?” 

“Our father is so ill that nothing can 
cure him,” they replied. 

‘“ He should drink of the water of life,” 
said the old man. “That would cure him 
at once. But it is very hard to find.” 

“JT will at least try to find it,” said the 
eldest son. Away he went to his father, 
and asked leave to go in search of this 
strange water. 

The king was afraid to let him go at first, 
but the young prince begged so hard that 
at last his father gave him leave. 

On his way he met a dwarf, who asked, 
«Where are you riding in such haste ?” 
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“Get out of my way,” said the prince, 
rudely. “I will not tell you.” 

_ The young man rode on until he came to 

a narrow valley between two hills. He 
was only half way through it, when the 
angry dwarf caused the hills to close both 
before and behind him, and to shut him 
quite in. 

As the eldest son did not return, the 
second one begged his father to let him go 
in search of the water. He had not gone 
far, when he, too, was met by the dwarf, 
who asked, “‘ Where are you going ?” 

“Twill not tell you,” said the prince, 
speaking quite as rudely as his brother had 
done. This made the dwarf so angry that 
he caused the second prince to be shut in 
by the mountains also. 

The third son now set off to find the 
strange water. He, also, was met by the 
dwarf, who asked, “ Where are you riding 


so fast?” 
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The prince stopped, and replied: “1 am 
seeking the water of life, for my father is 
very ill. Can you tell me where it is to 
be found ?” 

“Yes,” replied the dwarf, ““and as you 


have not been rude like your brothers, I 


will tell you. 

“Tt is in the well of a fairy castle, into 
which you can get by means of this iron 
rod and these three loaves of bread. If 
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you knock at the door of the castle with the 
rod, it will be opened at once. 

“Tnside you will see three lions with 
open mouths; throw a loaf into each, and 
then draw some water from the well. But 
be caretul to leave before the clock strikes 
twelve, or the castle will become your 
prison.” 

II 

The prince thanked the dwarf, took the 
iron rod and the three loaves of bread, and 
set off to the fairy castle. 

Everything took place just as the little 
man had said. The door sprang open at 
the touch of the rod, and the loaves 
stopped the lions’ mouths. 

While walking through the castle, the 
young prince came into a large room, 
where lay a lovely princess fast asleep. 
By her side were a loaf of bread and a 
strange sword, and on her finger was a 


handsome ring. 
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The prince fell deeply in love, and made 
up his mind to exchange rings with her. 
In drawing off her ring, however, he broke 
a spell which a wicked fairy had laid on 
her, and she woke up. 

The princess thanked him for setting her 
free, and, as a reward, gave him the loaf 
and the sword. ‘The loaf, she said, would 
never fail; while with the sword he could 
slay all his foes. 

The princess also showed him the well 
of life, and told him that if he would come 
to her again in a year’s time, she would 
be his wife. 

The prince thanked her, filled a large 
bottle with water from the well, and left the 
fairy castle just as the clock struck twelve. 

On his way home, he came to a country 
where, from war and want, the people were 
starving, The prince fed them with the 
loaf that never failed, and with his sword 
drove away all their foes. 
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Soon after this, he met the dwarf again. 
After thanking him for his kindness, the 
prince asked what had become of his 
brothers. 

“'They were very rude to me,” replied 
the little man, “and I have shut them up.” 

“But will you not set them free now?” 
said the prince. At last, the dwarf said that 
he would, but warned the young man that 
they might do him harm. 

The brothers were no sooner free than 
they formed a wicked plot. They stole the 
water that their brother had drawn from 
the well, and filled his bottle with salt water. 

When they reached home, the king 
drank of the salt water, which made him 
worse than before. Then the wicked 
brothers gave him the true water, and he 
became quite well. 

Thinking his youngest son had tried to 
poison him, the king drove him from the 
country. But the dwarf took care of him, 
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and brought him safely to the fairy castle 
at the end of the year. 

The princess was married to him at once, 
and gave him her kingdom. His father, 
too, soon found out the truth, for the people 
whom the young man had helped came to 
thank him, and the dwarf told the king the 
whole story. 

How glad the king was when the dwarf 
told him where his son was living! He 
went to see him at once, and then came 
back to punish his wicked sons. 

But they had already left the country in 
great fear; their ship was lost at sea, and 
both of them were drowned. As for the 
young prince and his wife, they lived hap- 
pily together for many, many years. 


Grimm. 
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THE BOY WHO NEVER TOLD A LIE 


ONCE there was a little boy, 
With curly hair and pleasant eye — 
A boy who always told the truth, 
And never, never told a lie. 


And when he trotted off to school, 
The children all about would cry, 
“There goes the curly-headed boy — 

The boy that never tells a le.” 


And everybody loved him so, 
Because he always told the truth, 
That every day, as he grew up, 
"Twas said, “There goes the honest 


youth.” 


And when the people that stood near 
Would turn to ask the reason why, 
The answer would be always this: 


‘“ Because he never tells a lie.” 
. Selected. 
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UP TO THE SKY AND BACK 


ONE day, just a little while ago, the great 
sun far up in the sky said to his little 
helpers, the sunbeam fairies, “ Dear fairies, 
[ shall need a great many clouds next week, 
and | should like to have you help me make 
them.” ‘This made the fairies very happy. 
They were so happy that they ran back and 
forth from the sun to the earth a great many 
times. 

They were very helpful little fairies, and 
they were always happy when they were 
helping some one. The sunbeam fairies 
had helped the sun.so many times that they 
knew just how to go to work. Some of 
the fairies ran down to a great, hot city, and 
they found some drops of water on the 
stones and on top of some of the houses and 
they carried them right up to the sun, just 
as fast as they could. 
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Some of the other fairies went down into 
the country early in the morning, and they 
gathered some drops of dew in the fields and 
some drops of water that were down by the 
orasses’ feet. 

The rest of the little fairies ran down to 
a little brook and carried just as many drops 
from it as they could. 

By and by, the great sun said: “ Dear 
little sunbeams, you have brought me so 
many drops of water that I have enough to 
make a great many clouds,” for you know 
that the clouds are made of a great many 
drops of water. 

After the great sun had the clouds all 
ready, he thought: “ Now if the wind were 
here, I am sure that he would blow the 
clouds just where I want them to go.” 

Soon the sun heard the wind coming, and 
then he said: “Can you help me to-day? 
I have a great many clouds to send out and 
1 want them to go to different places.” 


H 
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The wind said that he would be very glad 
to go. ‘Then the sun said: “ Away over in 
the city, the streets are very hot and the 
trees are thirsty, so please take these clouds 
over there and give the city a drink.” 

By and by, the clouds were right over the 
city, and soon the little raindrops began fall- 
ing down on the houses and the trees and 
the streets; and they were all olad to have 
adrink. And the same little drops of water 
that the sunbeam fairies had carried from 
the city were now back in their old places, 
just where they had been before. 

Then the wind went back to the sun and 
said: ‘“ Dear sun, I have taken those clouds 
to the city; now where shall I take the 
others?” And the sun said: “The farmers 
in the country would like the rain to make 
their grass grow; so take these clouds over 
into the country.” The wind blew very hard 
and soon the clouds were over the fields. 


In a few minutes the raindrops were hurry- 
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ing down on the fields. And, do you know, 
the same raindrops that the fairies carried 
from the fields fell on the same fields again! 
So the little drops of water were again just 
where they had been before the fairies 
touched them. 

While the wind was away this time the 
sun looked down upon the earth and saw a 
little brook in which there was just a little 
water, and he thought: “The fishes in that 
brook need more water, so I will send a cloud 
over there.” When he heard the wind, he 
said: ‘‘ Please take these clouds over that 
brook.” The wind did so, and the rain fell 
down into the brook, and the fishes had 
plenty of water. And it was so strange! 
those same little drops of water that the 
fairies took from the brook fell right back 
mto it again. 

So, you see, the little drops went up toward 
the sun and then came back again. And 
this was all because the little sunbeam fairies 
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carried the drops of water up toward the sun, 
and because the wind blew the clouds just 
where the sun thought they ought to go. 

So you see we have to thank the sun, the 
sunbeam fairies, and the wind for giving us, 
and everything on the earth, a drink. 


KATHARINE ORR. 


WELLINGTON AND THE PLOWBOY 


MEN who hunt foxes often do great dam- 
age to the farmers’ crops, by riding over 
the fields on horseback. One day, a farmer 
who was at work in his field saw a party of 
red-coated huntsmen, with their dogs, com- 
ing across one of his meadows toward a 
wheat field. As the wheat was just spring- 
ing up, the farmer was anxious that it 
should not be trampled down. 

Calling one of his plowboys, who was 
working close by, he told him to run quickly 
and shut the gate, and to make sure that 
none of the hunters went into the field. 
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The boy hurried away, and reached the 
field just in time to shut the gate as the first 
huntsman rode up. 
“Open the gate at once, my boy,” said 
the man, ‘‘ we want to go through this field.” 
“{T can’t do it, sir,” answered the boy; 
“master has ordered me to let no one pass 
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through, so [ cannot open the gate myself, 
nor allow you to do so.” 

By this time others of the hunting party 
had come up, and one was so angry with 
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the boy that he threatened to thrash him 
with his whip if he did not open the gate. 
The lad replied that he was only obeying 
his master, and that it was his duty to do so. 
Another gentleman . offered to give the 
boy a sovereign, if he would allow them to 
pass through. ‘This was very tempting to 
the boy, who had neyer had so much 
money; but he remembered his duty, and 
refused to disobey his master’s: orders. 
This delay annoyed the hunting party 
very much, and at last, a stately gentleman 
came up, and said: “My boy, you do not 
know me,—I am the Duke of Wellington, 
— one not in the habit of being disobeyed ; 
I command you to open the gate this mo- 
ment, so that my friends and I may pass.” 
The boy looked in wonder at the great 
soldier. He had heard of his many  vic- 
tories, and was proud to be talking te so 
brave a man. He took off his hat, bowed 


to the great Duke, and replied : — 
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“T am sure the Duke of Wellington 
would not wish me to disobey my master’s 
orders; [ must keep this gate shut, and can- 
not let any one pass without the farmer’s 
permission.” | 

The Duke was pleased with the boy’s 
answer, and, raising his hat, he said: “I can 
honor the boy who can neither be bribed 
nor frightened into disobeying orders. 
With an army of such soldiers I could con- 
quer the world.” 

The hunting party now no longer tried to 
pass through the forbidden gate, but, turn- 
ing their horses, rode in another direction. 
The boy ran toward his master, shouting : 
“ Hurrah! hurrah! for the Duke of Wel- 
lington.” ‘The farmer, who had watched 
' the scene, was much concerned when he 
learned who it was that had been turned 
away, but he felt that he had found a boy 
whom he could trust, Selected, 
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BILLY, BETTY, AND BEN AND 
THE CIRCUS 


I 


ONE morning after Billy, Betty, and Ben 
had fought a hard battle with General 
Microbe’s army, they sat down to break- 
fast. Their mother, Mrs. Bates, said that 
she had received a letter from Aunt Bess. 

Now Billy, Betty, and Ben thought that 
Aunt Bess was the dearest woman in the 
world, except, of course, their own mother. 
So their ears were wide open to hear what 
Aunt Bess had written. And what do you 
think she wrote? Listen! 


DEAR: BILLY,. BETTy, AND BEN:— 

Tam coming up to your house next — 
week, to make you a little — visit. 
There will be a circus in Bridgeport a 
week later. If your mother is willing, 


I shall be very glad to take you. 
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Your mother wrote me that you are 
fighting the dirty microbe army. Hur- 
rah for all three of you! Fight the 
dirty little soldiers just as hard as you 
can. If you don’t, they will try to do 
you harm. 

Pll join your army, and march with 
you when [ come. Will Betty let me 
carry the flag? ‘“Rub-a-dub dub! 
dub dub! dub dub!” Dear me! 
I shall have to jump when [I hear 
that. Oh! [ think I see myself mark- 
ing time! [ll wash my hands until 
they are snow-white. Then [Pll march 
downstairs as Billy plays: ‘ Rub- 
a-dub dub! dub dub! dub dub!” 

Good-by ! 
With much love, 
Aunt Buss. 
Billy, Betty, and Ben were so happy over 
Aunt Bess’s letter that they forgot their 
table manners foramoment. Mrs, Bates had 
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to tell Ben not to eat so fast and so much. 
He was greatly excited over the circus. 

And Billy —what do you think he was 
doing? He was cramming his food into 
his mouth. If Aunt Bess had seen her big 
Billy eating then, she would have thought 
him just a little piggish. 

But what do youthink? Oh! I don’t like 
to tell you. Let me whisper it in your ear. 
Please don’t tell anybody else. Why, Betty 
— just think of it — Betty, who was always 
so careful, forgot to be careful this morning. 
She was washing a half-chewed roll down 
her throat with a big mouthful of water. 

Shocking! But, then, you see, Betty 
was thinking of the circus, too. She thought 
she saw herself riding like a princess on a 
big white elephant. ‘So she sent her break- 
fast rushing down her throat with a flood 
of water. She didn’t chew her food half 
enough. Do you suppose a princess would 
eat in such a way ? 
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Away down inside of Betty, Mr. Stomach 
was scolding about it. Hesaid: “ That girl 
up there has pretty bad manners this morn- 
ing. She knows what she ought to do, 
but she doesn’t do it.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked 
Mrs. Liver, who lives not far from Mr. 
Stomach. 

“Matter?” said Mr. Stomach. ‘She not 
only has bad manners, but she is mean, 
too. She doesn’t do her own chewing. 
‘She makes me do it.” | 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Heart, who was a 
near neighbor of Mr. Stomach. “ ‘That 
makes it bad for all of us.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Stomach, “I can’t do 
all this work, and do it right. It isn’t fair 
to ask me to do more than my share. 
Betty Bates might have chewed a little 
longer and sent down some of that saliva 
to help me. The saliva was willing to 


come, but she wouldn’t give it time.” 
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“Tl tell you what to do,” said Mrs. Liver. 
“Just give her a little cramp, or a sharp 
pain, later in the morning. If you do that, 
perhaps she won’t forget to eat properly 
the next time.” 

“Yes, that’s the thing to do,” said Mr. 
Heart. ‘I shall be sorry to see such a nice 
little girl in pain. But it must be done, or 
she will have worse pain by and by.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Stomach, “I don’t like 
to hurt her.. But I suppose [ must. It will 
do her good. If she keeps on eating like: 
that, when she grows up, she will have to 
suffer a great deal.” 

“Poor Betty!” said Mrs. Liver and Mr. 
Heart. ‘We shall be sorry for her before 
recess comes to-day. Ouch! It will hurt!” 


II 


After breakfast, Billy, Betty, and Ben 
started for school. ‘Their faces were almost 
as bright as the morning. They were so 
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happy about the circus. On their way to 
school, they met old Mr. Stiles, hobbling 
along with a cane. 

“(Good morning, children,” said Mr. Stiles, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

“(Good morning,” replied the children. 
Billy and Ben took off their caps very 
politely. 

“When you pass Mr. White’s old barn,” 
said Mr. Stiles, “just stop a moment, and 
look at the pictures.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Stiles,” 
answered the children. 

Down to the old barn they ran. It stood 
near the road leading to the schoolhouse. 
The schoolhouse was just about a half mile 
from the village. 

“Oh! oh!” shouted Billy, who got there 
first. ‘“ Hurry up! There’s a whole me- 
nagerie! Hurry! Hurry!” 

Betty and Ben made their short legs 
run faster and faster. They were soon 
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standing before the pictures with their eyes 
and mouths wide open. 

“JT shouldn’t want to be that girl in the 
lion’s cage,” shouted Betty. “I should be 
afraid they would eat me up. Look at their 
big, sharp teeth! ” 

“Talk about teeth!” cried Ben. ‘“ Look 
at the teeth of that big grizzly bear. He’s 
chasing a man! See! there’s another man 
trying to shoot him. If he misses hin, 
vood-by, Mr. Man.” 

“Look at that big boa constrictor!” 
shouted Billy. He was quite as excited as 
Betty and Ben. —_ He’s letting himself down 
from a tree, and wrapping himself around 
that deer!” | 

Betty gave a quick glance at the big 
snake, and at the poor little deer. Sf Oh! 
he’s just horrid!” she said. ‘I won’t look 
at him, or I shall dream about him all night.” 

They wanted to look at the three circus 
rings, but Billy said: “Come! or we shall 
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be late to school.” Off they ran, and 
reached the schoolhouse just as the bell 
was ringing. 

It was hard for Billy, Betty, and Ben to 
keep their minds on their work that morn- 
ine. That princess on the elephant came 
into Betty’s mind. And Ben kept wonder- 
ing whether that grizzly bear had caught 
the man. And Billy saw himself chopping 
off the head of the biz boa constrictor, and 
letting the deer run off into the woods. 

Betty could hardly do her problem in 
arithmetic. But she wouldn't give up. 
She didn’t like to trouble her teacher about 
it. So she tried again. But still it didn’t 
come out right. So she tried once more. 
And this time she solved it. 

Over in Miss Johnson’s room Billy had a 
hard time, too. He had a difficult problem 
in fractions. He tried it three times and 
couldn’t get the right answer. “Tl not 
give it up,” said Billy. So he went at it 
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again. He was bound to do it himself. 
And he did. 
When Betty was reading, she came to the 


word “ cow.” 


Just then Mr. Stomach gave 
her a sharp pain. And how do you think 
she pronounced the word “cow”? She said 
“COW — OW — WOW !” 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Betty?” said 
Miss Norton. 

““Hxeuse me!” said Betty. “I meant, 
COW-OW-WOW !- Ouch!” 

Poor Betty was in such pain that she 
couldn’t read. Miss Norton excused her, 
and she sat down. For a little while she 
thought she would have to cry. 

“1 think that’s enough,” said Mr. Stomach 
to Mrs. Liver. “I don’t think she will for- 
cet next time.” | 

“Yes,” said Mr. Heart. “Don’t hurt her 
any more than you must.” 

And Mr. Stomach didn’t hurt her any 
more. 
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Over in Miss Johnson’s room, Billy was 
having the same trouble. He and Betty 
made up their minds that after this they 
would chew their food until it was as soft 
and liquid as cream. They thought it 
wasn’t much fun to have cramps. 


igh 


Two nights before the circus, Betty 
dreamed of a long procession. All the 
scholars of Miss Norton’s class were in it. 

Some were riding ponies. Others were 
on the backs of elephants. ‘Ten of them were 
riding camels, with bie humps for saddles. 

Kitty Howard and Teddy Gould were in 
a chariot drawn by six beautiful horses. 

Ben was on top of the bear wagon, peek- 
ing in to see whether that grizzly bear had 
caught the man. 

Miss Norton was a princess. She was 
riding in a golden carriage, drawn by eight 
white horses, wearing big red plumes. 


I 
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Then came a red and silver band wagon. 
The musicians were boys of the third and 
fourth grades. Billy was the leader. He 
was dressed in a blue uniform all covered 
with gold lace. 

Betty dreamed that they were playing 
“The Overall Boys,” and that behind the band 
were a lot of children marching. ‘They were 
keeping step to the music, and singing : — 

* Tramp, tramp, tramp we come, 
Brother after brother, 
Jack and Joe and Tim and Ted, 
One behind the other.” 

Betty jomed in the chorus, and waked 
up. It was all a dream! How surprised 
she was to see Aunt Bess standing by her 
bed! She had come last night while the 
children were asleep. 

Just then they heard Billy’s drum, Rub- 
a-dub dub! dub dub! dub dub! it sounded 
in their ears. Aunt Bess helped Betty to 
dress and to comb her hair. 
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When Billy’s drum called for inspection, 
Aunt Bess lined up with Betty and Ben. 
Her hands were spotless, and when she 
laughed, Ben saw that her teeth were pearly 
white. 

Billy gave the order to march, and down- 
stairs they came. Aunt Bess carried the 
red-and-white flag of the Children’s Army. 

After breakfast they all started for school. 
On reaching the old barn, they found a 
dozen school children looking at the circus 
pictures. Aunt Bess shook hands with 
them. Charlie Gray hadn’t fought a very 
hard battle with the microbes that morning. 
He felt ashamed of himself when he saw his 
dirty hand in Aunt Bess’s clean white glove. 

The children began to talk about the 
circus. Allen Evans was saving his money 
to go. Charlie Jones threw his cap into the 
air, and said that his grandfather had prom- 
ised to take him. Lucy Camp said that her 
father would take her if she spelled all 
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her words right for a week. She was going 
to try very hard, but she was afraid she 
might put only one / in the word ‘ con- 
trolled.” 

But what about Jimmy James over 
there? His parents were poor. ‘They 
couldn’t take him to the circus, and he 
looked very unhappy. Aunt Bess told 
Billy to invite him to go. Jimmy’s sad 
face lighted up with a smile in a moment. 
He tried to dance with his crutch. You 
might have called it hopping, but then it’s 
pretty hard to dance with only one leg. 


IV 


On they went to school. They soon 
came to Mr. Leland’s apple orchard. It 
looked like a great big bouquet of pink and 
white blossoms. Bees were buzzing all 
around, and birds were singing in the trees. 
“ Beautiful! Beautiful!” exclaimed Aunt 
Bess. ‘It looks like a fairyland.” 
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Then they came to the meadows, and 
the bobolinks flew out of the grass. They 
soared across the fields, filling the morning 
with their joyous song. 

A few moments more and the whole 
party were at the schoolyard gate. Ding! 
dong! ding! dong! went the bell. In a 
half minute all the children were in their 
seats. Miss Norton’s desk was covered 
with daftodils and tulips, which the children 
had brought her. She was delighted to see 
Aunt Bess. 

As Aunt Bess listened to the class in 
reading, she thought she had rever been in 
such a quiet school. Every pupil seemed 
to be busy. It was so quiet that a little 
mouse poked his nose through the open 
door leading into the hall, and was sur- 
prised to see so many children. He turned 
around and ran away so fast that you 
would have thought he had seen Betty’s 
big black cat. 
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But wait a moment! I made a mistake. 
Not everybody was studying. ‘There was 
one boy who sat near Aunt Bess. He 
wasn’t working, and was trying to annoy 
the boy next to him. Aunt Bess didn’t 
like his looks. She felt sure that he was a 
bad boy. 

‘She was right. He was a bad boy. 
Miss Norton had a great deal of trouble 
with him. He would quarrel with other 
boys. He wouldn’t play fair. He would 
cheat, and then lie about it. He was lazy, 
and often late to school. Several times he 
was caught stealing. He would soil and 
mark his books, and scratch and cut his 
desk with his jackknife. He seemed to 
forget that the books and desk did not 
belong to him but to the school. Twice he 
had broken windows with his ball. 

But that was not all. He was a telltale. 
He was always running to the teacher to 


tell her what others had done; and he 
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would make it a great deal worse than it 
really was. 

But he was more than a telltale. He 
was a coward. He would never quarrel 
with boys as big as himself. He was 
afraid. So he would try to quarrel with 
small boys. He disliked Billy very much, 
because when Billy was around he wouldn’t 
let him bully small boys. He was so rude 
that Kitty Howard thought a boy with 
such bad manners ought not to be allowed 
to come to school. 

Yes, Aunt Bess was right about Sam 
Turner. That was the boy’s name. He 
was a bad boy. But she didn’t know, as 
she sat there, how he would make her 
heart ache, and the tears come to her eyes, 
at recess. She didn’t know how mean a 
boy he really could be. 

After the class in spelling had recited, 
and Lucy Camp had put two /s in “ con- 
trolled,” Aunt Bess went into Miss John- 
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son’s room. You know Billy was in the 
fourth grade. 

Billy was busy fighting the battle of 
Bunker Hill. That is, he was fighting it 
in his mind. He heard General Prescott 
say to the American soldiers: “Aim low ; 
wait till you see the whites of their eyes!” 
Billy had his musket ready, and when the 
command was given, he fired straight into 
the British lines. Bang! Boom! went 
the muskets and the cannon and the air 
was full of smoke. 

Aunt Bess waited until the battle was 
over, and then walked over to see Billy. 
He wasn’t killed. He wasn’t even wounded. 
Just then the bell rang for recess, and the 
children marched out to the school grounds 
to play. Alas! Sam Turner marched 
with them. You will soon see that even 
Miss Norton, who was the only friend he 
had in school, couldn’t make him a decent, 


manly boy. 
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Vv 


This was the day for the races. Once a 
week the teachers and pupils of the third. 
and fourth grades would race at recess. 

To-day, Miss Norton and Miss Johnson 
were to run the first race... They soon lined 
up for the start. Of course the pupils of 
gerade three would cheer for Miss Norton. 
Those of grade four would cheer for Miss 
Johnson. Both teachers could run very 
fast. So everybody was looking for a fine 
race. 

They were to start in front of the school- 
house and run around it. 

At the first corner Miss Norton was 
ahead. Ben nearly burst his lungs 
cheering. 

At the second corner Miss Norton was 
still in the lead. Betty was so excited she 
could hardly breathe. “Oh!” she said, 
“if Miss Norton only wins!” 
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But Miss Johnson now took a spurt; and 
at the third corner she caught up with 
Miss Norton. Now it was Billy’s turn to 
feel happy, and he gave a loud cheer for 
his teacher. 

Both teachers now ran just as fast as 
they could. Miss Norton heard Ben 
shouting to her: “Goit! Go it!” She 
laughed, and took a spurt. “Hurry! 
Hurry!” cried Billy to Miss Johnson. The 
teachers were still even. But Miss Norton 
made a quick dash and reached the goal 
just a moment before Miss Johnson. 

Ben was wild with joy. He took off his 
cap and flung it into the air. Betty danced 
with glee. You would have thought her a 
fairy, her feet seemed so light. 

All of the children gathered around the 
teachers, and Miss Johnson led the cheering 
for Miss Norton : — 

‘Rah, rah, rah! M-I-S-S N-O-R-T-O-N! 


Miss Norton!” 
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Then Billy brought the prize. It was a 
beautiful wreath of apple blossoms. He 
placed it on Miss Norton’s head. She 
looked like a lovely May queen, and.all the 
~ children bowed before her. 

The second race was to be run by Billy, 
Sam Turner, Jack Logan, and Tom Wal- 
lace. All of them were fast runners. Billy 
was very popular with the children. Many. 
of them hoped that he would be the 
winner. 

The race was to be run in an open field, 
which was a part of the school grounds. 
After they had lined up for the start, Miss 
Johnson shouted: ‘One, two, three, GO!” 

Off they went like wild deer. The 
children cheered all along the side lines. 
Miss Norton, Ralph Crawford, and Lucy 
Camp were the judges. They stood near 
the goal line. | 

When the boys had run the first third of 
the distance, no one was in the lead. As 
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they passed Kitty Howard, she cried: 
“Take a spurt, Billy!” 

Soon they had covered half the distance. 
Tom Wallace was a yard behind. Kitty 
was still urging Billy to hurry. 

When they had run three fourths of the 
distance, Billy and Sam ‘Turner were in the 
lead. Both now increased their speed. It 
looked as though Sam were going to win. 
But Billy was a plucky little fellow. He 
would do his best to the end of the race. 
Betty and Kitty were so excited that they 
didn’t know whether to laugh or to ery. 

All this time Billy was running like the 
wind. If he kept on like that, he would 
win. Sam knew it, and he had made up 
his mind that Billy should not beat him. 
But Billy was just about to push ahead. 
And what happened? Did you suppose 
anybody could be so mean? Sam was sure 
that Billy would win, and so he put out his 
foot to trip him. 
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Poor Billy fell, and he fell hard. All of 


the children saw the mean trick, and set up 
acry of “Cheat!” And they were right. 
Sam Turner was a miserable cheat. 

As Billy lay on the ground, he didn’t 
move. In falling he had struck a stone 
that was only partly covered with earth. 
Aunt Bess and Miss Johnson were soon 
bending over him. They saw that he was 
unconscious. He lay there just like a dead 
person. His face was as white as a sheet, 
except where a stream of blood was run- 
ning down his cheek. 

Miss Norton ran for a glass of water, and 
dashed some of it in his face. He opened 
his eyes, and asked who had won the race. 

Aunt Bess tried to lift him from the 
ground then she saw there was something 
wrong with his arm. Billy had fallen so 
hard that he had broken it. As he tried to 
walk to the schoolhouse he fainted, and fell 
into Aunt Bess’s arms. 
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Poor Aunt Bess! The tears were run- 
ning down her cheeks. There was hardly 
anybody in the world that she loved as 
much as Billy. As she looked on his pale 
and bleeding face, and at his broken arm, 
it seemed as though her heart would break. 

Miss Norton quickly bathed his face with 
cold water, and soon he opened his eyes 
again. Then she telephoned for a carriage, 
and Aunt Bess took him home. 

All the children were justly angry over 
Sam ‘Turner’s mean trick.” Jack Logan 
said it was the meanest thing he had ever 
seen. ‘Tom Wallace said that such a cheat 
ought not to be allowed in school. Davy 
Green said that they ought to put him off 
the school grounds. The girls felt just as 
the boys did. Lucy Camp said he didn’t 
belong with decent people, and her eyes 
showed that she meant what she said. 
Perhaps it is just as well not to tell you 
how Betty and Ben felt. 
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And where was Sam ‘Turner? He 
sneaked off like the coward he was. He 
was afraid to stay and see what he had 
done. Bad as he was, he was ashamed 
of himself. So he sneaked back to the 
schoolroom. 

Ding! dong! went the bell. Soon all the 
children were in their seats. Poor Betty 
felt so sorry for Billy that she couldn’t read 
through her tears. They came as fast as 
she wiped them away. Ben could hardly 
study. But there were no tears in his eyes. 
His jaw was firm, and he looked as 
though he would like to give Sam Turner 
what he justly deserved. Indeed, all the 
children felt that Sam Turer was a 
disgrace to the school. 

When Betty and Ben went home. at 
noon, they found Billy in bed. He had 
borne the pain bravely and was now sleep- 
ing. When Betty peeped into the room, 
she saw a white bandage on his forehead, 
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and his arm in a sling. Aunt Bess was 
sitting by his bed. She looked pale and 
sad. Her heart ached more than Billy’s 
arm did when the doctor was setting it 
right again. 

Billy was an honest lad! He ran a fair 
race! He was cheated and hurt through a 
foul trick. But | would a hundred times 
rather be Billy Bates than Sam Turner. 


VI 


It was circus day. When Betty waked 
up, she listened a moment for Billy’s drum. 
Then she remembered his broken arm. 
She and Ben were soon dressed. After 
coing in to see Billy, they hurried down to 
breakfast. 

Betty, Ben, and Aunt Bess offered to 
stay at home with Billy, but he was not a 
selfish boy. He didn’t mean to make 
others stay at home simply because he 
couldn’t go. He told them to go and have 
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a good time and tell him all about the circus 
~when they returned. 

All the children were to meet promptly 
at nine o’clock at the village green. From 
there they were to march to the trolley-car 
station two blocks away. Miss Norton was 
at the head of the line, Aunt Bess in the 
middle, and Miss Johnson at the end. 

When they came to Billy’s house, he was 
sitting in a big chair by the window. ‘The 
whole line stopped and gave him a hearty 
cheer. Billy waved his hand. He wanted 
to wave both hands, but one of them was 
in a sling. Off they marched to the 
ears. Billy watched them as far as he 
could. 

They reached Bridgeport in time to see 
the parade. Betty thought it was a wonder- 
ful procession. It was grander than the one 
she had seen in her dreams. After the pa- 
rade, they went to the park to eat their lunch- 
eon. Then they marched to the big tents. 
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While they were waiting for Miss Johnson 
to buy tickets, Mark Matthews, the last boy 
in the line, saw a silver dollar lying in the 
road. He picked it up quickly and put it 
into his pocket. 

Mark was a poor boy. His mother could 
hardly afford to send him to the circus. As 
he thought of the dollar in his pocket he 
was very happy for a while. He was going 
to have toys now, just like other boys. 

Soon he saw a girl and boy coming along. 
They seemed to be hunting for something. 
The girl was crying. Her brother had lost 
the coin. Unless they found it, they could 
not go to the circus. 

Mark felt almost sure that they were 
looking for the silver dollar. What should 
he do? Should he-give it to them or say 
nothing about it? 

A little voice seemed to whisper in his 
left ear: “Keep quiet, Mark. Don’t say 
anything about it. ‘Think of the toys you 
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can buy with a big silver dollar. They will 
never know who found it.” 

So Mark made up his mind to keep the 
coin. Then another voice seemed to whis- 
per in his right ear: “ That dollar isn’t yours, 
Mark. It belongs to the boy up there near 
Aunt Bess. He and his sister were going 
to the circus and lost it. They can’t go 
unless you give back their money. — It isn’t 
yours, Mark, just because you found it. 
Are you going to be a thief in order to have 
a few toys?” 

Just then a big policeman came toward 
him. Mark felt like a thief. He thought 
the policeman was going to arrest him. He 
almost made up his mind to run. But the 
policeman passed by, and Mark still stood in 
line. 

When he looked at the boy and girl again, 
he saw Aunt Bess talking to them. Then 
she came along the line asking the children 
whether they had found a silver dollar. 
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Mark tried to decide what he should say 
when she asked him. ‘The little voice again 
whispered in his left ear: “Tell her you 
didn’t findit. She will never know you did.” 

“All right,” said Mark to himself. But 
soon the other little voice was whispering in 
his right ear: “ Mark, are you going to lie, 
too? If you steal, you'll have to lie. Are 
you going to be a liar and a thief?” 

Now. Mark had always been a truth-tell- 
ing and honest lad. He did not quite know 
what to think of himself. He wanted the 
toys, but he did not want to be a thief and 
a liar, 

Aunt Bess was coming nearer and nearer. 
Mark saw the small girl still erying, and 
the boy looked very unhappy. He didn’t 
know what to do. - 

Just then the little voice whispered in his 
right ear: “Tell the truth, Mark!” 

Before Aunt Bess took another step, he 
reached into his pocket and drew out the 
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silver coin. He was just about to run for- 
ward and thrust it into the boy’s hand, when 
the little voice in his left ear said: “ Wait, 
wouldn’t you rather have the toys?” 

So Mark put the dollar in his pocket again. 
But he was very uneasy, and unhappy too. 
In his right ear the other little voice was 
again speaking to him: ‘ When your mother 
asks: ‘Where did you get the toys, Mark ?’ 
what are you going.to say?” Mark saw 
that he would have to tell another lie if he 
kept the dollar, and bought toys. 

He was very nervous. He began to wish 
that he had never found the silver coin. 
“Give it up,” said the little voice in his 
right ear. 

Mark thought a moment, and then he 
thrust his hand down into his pocket. He 
held the bright dollar as high as he could, 
and shouted to Aunt Bess: “Here it is! 
I found it lying in the sand.” 

Aunt Bess gave it to the little boy, who 
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thanked Mark very much. His sister 
stopped crying and smiled a smile as big as 
the moon’s, and Mark was happy again. 
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Through the door of the tent they 
marched, They almost collided with a big 
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elephant that was eating hay. A baby ele- 
-phant was by her side. The big elephant 
reached her trunk out to Betty, who was half 
afraid. Then Miss Norton gave Betty a 
- few peanuts with which to feed the elephant. 

Next to the elephants were the camels. 
The keeper lifted little Laura Willard on to 
the back of a very meek-looking one with 
two big humps. 

Next to the camels stood a long line of 
animal wagons. ‘The bears were in the first 
one. Ben looked for that fierce grizzly who 
was chasing the man in the circus pictures. 

Then came the lions and tigers, and a 
cage full of wolves and hyenas. 

Nearly all the girls hurried past the 
next cage. It was full of big snakes. 
Betty looked at them out of the corner of 
her eye. She saw a beautiful white dove 
in the cage. She said to herself, “If Billy 
were here, he wouldn’t let those horrid 
snakes eat that poor little dove.” 
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They all laughed at the monkeys, for 
they were performing all sorts of pranks. 
' hen they heard something blowing and 


snorting, and hurried forward. It was ina 


large water tank. What do you suppose it 
was? It seemed like a great pig multiplied 
by six. It was a hippopotamus. Betty 
thought its mouth was bigger than its name. 

Next they marched into the circus tent. 
At the door stood a big policeman, but 
Mark was not afraid of him now. He had 
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given back the silver dollar, and he knew 
that policemen didn’t arrest honest people. 
The band was playing. All the children 
were feeling happy. ‘They were ready for 
the fun. 

First came the clowns dressed in striped 
suits and cocked hats. They turned somer- 
saults and played leapfrog. 

Then came a woman driving two black 
horses. She was standing with a foot on 
each horse, and a girl was standing on her 
shoulders. They rode twice around the 
circus ring. Kitty Howard held her breath 
for a moment. She was afraid the girl 
would fall. 

Next came the trained elephants. Two 
of them carried a man across the ring with 
their trunks. Miss Norton was very ner- 
vous. She was afraid they might let him 
fall and trample on him. Then one of 
them stood on a stand with his fore feet, 
and raised his hind legs in the air. 
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After the elephants came the acrobats. 
They were men who turned handsprings 
and rolled around the ring like a hoop. 
Some of them jumped from one trapeze to 
another. Ralph Crawford thought that he 
could learn to do that himself. A clown 
was running all about the ring making fun, 
and getting in everybody’s way. 

After the acrobats came ten little men 
and women. Betty thought that two of 
them were not much larger than her father’s 
silk hat. Miss Johnson called them “ Lilli- 
putians.” ‘That means little people. Davy 
Green wondered why such little folks had 
such a big name. 

These little people danced all sorts of 
dances on the stage. One of them did a 
great many funny tricks. And a very little 
man showed how his trained seals could sing. 
Ben was glad that they didn’t sing in the 
third grade room. He thought there wasn’t 
much music in that kind of singing. 
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When the circus was over, the children 
formed a line and marched to the trolley- 
cars. On their way home they talked 
about the wonderful animals they had seen, 
and laughed at the funny things the clowns 
had said and done. , 

Just before they reached Stamford they 
began to sing : — 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp we come, 
Brother after brother, 


Jack and Joe and Tim and Ted, 
One behind the other.” 


It was a long day for Billy. He read a 
story book in the morning. In the after- 
noon he went out for a drive with his mother. 
They passed Sam Turner, but he sneaked 
around the corner. He hadn’t the ‘courage 
to look Billy in the face. 

The trolley-cars rolled into Stamford just 
as the clock struck six. Before going home 
Jimmy James walked up to Aunt Bess 
and thanked her for taking him to the cir- 
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cus. He said that he had had a splendid 
time. Mark Matthews’ face was beaming 
with joy. He was happy because he had — 
told the truth and had given the silver dollar 
to the boy and girl to whom it belonged. 
He told Aunt Bess that he would like to 
go to a circus every day. 

At the supper table Betty and Ben were 
so busy telling Billy about the animals that 
they could hardly eat. And after supper 
they told him so many things that Billy 
almost thought he had been to the circus 
himself. 

After the children had gone to bed, Aunt 
Bess went to her room. She stood at the 
window for amoment, and looked up into the 
starry sky. All the twinkling stars seemed 
to be smiling down upon her. Soon after- 
ward she was asleep, and the Dream Fairy 
told me that she rested all night on a mossy 
bed under a beautiful tree, and watched 


Billy, Betty, and Ben gathering flowers in 
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the gardens, and playing along the banks 
of the silver streams of fairyland. 


THE HORSE AND THE LADEN ASS 


AN idle Horse, and an Ass, bearing a 
heavy load, were traveling together along 
a dusty road. They both belonged to a 
countryman, who went on foot beside them. 

The Ass was very tired because of the 
heat and his heavy burden, and begged the 
Horse to help him by taking some of his 
load and carrying it for him. 

The Horse, however, was ill-natured, and 
refused to do it; at which the poor Ass 
tumbled down in the midst of the highway, 
and died in an instant. 

The countryman at once unfastened his 
packsaddle and tried to relieve him, think- 
ing that he had only fainted, but all to no 
purpose. 

When he saw that the Ass was really 
dead, he took the whole burden and laid it 
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upon the Horse, together with the skin of 
the dead Ass, so that the Horse was much 
worse off than he would have been if he 
had helped the Ass at first. ZEsor. 


THE SEVEN WAYS OF THE WOODS 


THE big deer brought the little deer to 
the old deer to learn the seven ways of the 
woods. These are the seven chapters of 
warning and direction that are to a deer 
what reading and writing and arithmetic, 
and all the schoolbooks are to a child. 

And the old deer promised to teach the 
little deer all the mysteries of the seven 
ways. 

“Come every day,” he said, “when the 
first ray of the rising sun falls across the 
lake, and you shall have your lesson.” 

But on the first day, the little deer did 
not come, because he was still asleep; so he 
missed the first lesson. 

And on the second day, the little deer did 
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not come, because he was eating his break- 
fast; so he missed the second lesson. 

And on the third day, the little deer did 
not come, because he forgot all about it. 

And on the fourth day, he was caught ina 
trap. And that was the end of the little deer. 

So the big deer came in great sorrow to 
the old deer. “I thought,” she said, ‘that 
you had taught the -little deer to know a 
trap when he saw it.” 

“ But the little deer did not come to any 


of the lessons,” said the old deer. 
Retold from The Jataka. 


TO A CHILD 


SMALL service is true service while it lasts ; 

Of humblest friends, bright creature! scorn 
not one; 

The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the 


sun. 
Witt1aAmM WorDSWORTH. 
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A PERSIAN LAD 


THERE was once a Persian lad who was 
very anxious to go to Bagdad to study. 

Of course he could not go without money, 
and he would not go without his mother’s 
consent. 

So he talked the matter over with her, 
and she said that he might go. She took 
forty pieces of money and sewed them un- 
der his garments, hoping to prevent their 
being lost or stolen. 

Before leaving home, he promised his 
mother never to tell a lie. She bade him 
farewell, saying that they would not meet 
again in this world. ‘Then he set out on 
his journey. 

At Hamadan, the party with which he 
was traveling was robbed by a large band 
of horsemen. 

One of them asked the lad whether he 
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had any money. The boy did not try to 
conceal the truth. He replied at once that 


D 


NNN 
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he had forty pieces of gold sewed inside his 
clothes. 


The robber laughed, thinking that the 
boy was joking. 


t 
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Then another member of the band asked 
him what he had, and received the same 
answer. 

Soon the lad was taken to the chief, who 
said: “Well, my boy, how much money 
have you?” 

Again the boy replied: “I have told two 
of your band already. I have forty pieces of 
money. They are sewed inside my clothes.” 

Then the chief commanded several of his 
followers to rip open the boy’s garments, 
and they found the money there, just as the 
boy had declared. 

Of course the chief and his fellow-robbers 
were surprised. They were not used to 
such honesty. | 

“ How was it that you told the truth to 
my men after taking such pains to hide 
your money ?” asked the chief. 

“ Because,” replied the lad, “I could not 
break my word. I promised my mother 
that I would never tell a lie.” 
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The chief was greatly impressed by the 
boy’s. truthfulness and courage, and he 
repented. When his followers saw this, 
they repented also, and said to their chief: — 

“ You have led us in things evil, now be 
our leader in things good.” And _ they 
returned the money that they had stolen. 


THE UNSEEN PLAYMATE 


WHEN children are playing alone on the 
green, 

In comes the playmate that never was seen. 

When children are happy and lonely and 
good, 

The Friend of the Children comes out of 
the wood. 


Nobody heard him, and nobody saw; 

His is a picture you never could draw ; 

But he’s sure to be present, abroad or at 
home, 

When children are happy and playing alone. 
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He lies in the laurels, he runs on the grass, 
He sings when you tinkle the musical glass ; 


Whene’er you are happy and cannot tell 
why, 
The Friend of the Children is sure to be by! 


He loves to be little, he hates to be big, 

"Tis he that inhabits the caves that you dig; 

"Tis he, when you play with your soldiers 
of tin, 

That sides with the Frenchman and never 


can W1n. Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


THE BASKET WOMAN 
I 
Ar the foot of a steep, slippery, white hill 


near Dunstable in. Bedfordshire, there is a 
hut that looks so miserable that the traveler 
is surprised to see smoke coming out of the 
chimney, and to find that human beings live 
there. 

But it is the home of an old woman, and 
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would never forget. She taught them to 
hate idleness and to wish to be useful, to 
tell the truth, and to be honest in the 
very smallest things. 

One evening Paul said to her, “ Grand- 
mother,” — for they so called her, —“ how 
often you have to get up from your wheel, 
and follow the carriages up that steep hill, 
to put stones under the wheels! The people 
in the carriages give you a penny or a half- 
penny then, don’t they ?” 

“Yes, child,” said the old woman. 

“ But it is very hard work for you, and it 
hinders your spinning. Now if we could 
only do it for you, we could bring you home 
all the pence we got. Do try us, grand- 
mother; try us to-morrow.” 

“Well, I will try you,” said the old 
woman; “but first of all I must go with 
you for a few times, for fear you should be 
hurt by the wheels.” So the next day the 
little boy and girl went with the old woman, | 
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with her live a little boy and girl, the 
children of a beggar, who died and left them 
homeless and friendless, so that they were 
very grateful when the old woman took 
pity upon them, and brought them into 
her hut. 

She had not much to give, but what she 
had she gave willingly; and she worked 
very hard at her knitting and her spinning 
wheel to support the poor children and her- 
self. 

Another way that she had of earning 
money was to follow carriages as they went 
up the steep hill, and when the horses 
stopped to rest, she would come up and put 
stones under the hind wheels, so that the 
carriage would not roll back. 

The little boy and girl, whose names were 
Paul and Anne, liked very much to stand 
beside the kind old woman’s spinning wheel, 
and talk to her. In this way they learned 
-some good lessons, which she hoped they 
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and she showed the boy how to place the 
stones. 

“This is called scotching the wheels,” she 
said; and she gave Paul’s hat to Anne to 
hold up to the ladies. After a time she 
went indoors to her spinning, and the chil- 
dren stayed on the hill, A great many 
carriages passed, and Paul’s hat was quite 
heavy with pence and halfpence. 

The old woman was pleased when they 
came in, and said her spinning had got on 
nicely. “But, Paul, what has happened to 
your hand?” 

“T got a little pinch,” said Paul, “ but it 
does not hurt much. And, grandmother, if 
you will give me the handle of your broken 
crutch, and that block of wood in the 
corner, which is of no use, I shall never be 
hurt again.” 

“Take them, dear,” said the old woman. 

Paul went to work, and fastened one 
end of the pole into the block of wood, 
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so that he made a thing shaped like a 
broom. 

“Look, grandmother,” he said, “I shall 
call this thing my scotcher. I shall always 
scotch the wheels with it, and then my 
hands will be safe at the end of this long 
handle. And Anne need never have the 
trouble of carrying up stones for me. I[ 
wish it was morning, and that a carriage 
would come for me to try my scotcher 
upon.” 

“And I hope,” said little Anne, “ that as 
many will come to-morrow, and that we 
shall get plenty of halfpence for you, grand- 
mother.” 

“T hope you will,” said the old woman; 
“T mean for you to have all the pence that 
you get to-morrow -for yourselves, so that 
you can buy gingerbread or ripe plums, 
and have a treat for once.” 

“We'll bring her home some gingerbread, 
won’t we, brother?” whispered little Anne. 
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Il 


Paul and Anne got up at five the next 
morning to be ready for carriages, but they 
had to wait some time. 

At last one came, and when it was half- 
way up the hill, the driver called to Paul 
to scotch the wheels. He put his scotcher 
behind them, and found it succeeded _per- 
fectly. Many carriages went by, and Paul 
and Anne got many halfpence. When 
it grew dusk, Anne said, ‘‘ Come home now, 
Paul; [ don’t think any more carriages will 
come to-night.” 

“Not yet,” said Paul; “but you shall 
watch for carriages for a few minutes, and 
I will go and get you some blackberries in 
this field. Call me quickly if a carriage 
comes.” 

Anne waited a long time, as she thought, 
but no carriage came; at last she went to 
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her brother, “Oh, Paul, I am sadly tired; 
do come.” 


“Oh, no!” said Paul, “here are some black- 
berries for you; wait a little longer.” 
Anne was very obliging, and she ran back 
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“But, oh, brother, look at this!” said 
Anne; “this is not the same as the other 
halfpence.” | 

‘“‘No, indeed it is not,” said Paul; “it is 
no halfpenny ; it is a guinea, a bright golden 
guinea!” 

“Ts it?” said Anne, who had never seen 
a guinea in her life before, and did not know 
its value. ‘Will it do as well as a half- 
penny to buy gingerbread? [Il run and 
ask the woman at the fruit stall. Shall 1?” 

“No, no,” said Paul, “you need not ask 
any woman, or anybody but me. I can tell 
you all about it quite as well as anybody in 
the whole world.” 

“The whole world! Oh, Paul, you for- 
get! not as well as grandmother!” 

“Why, not as well as grandmother, per- 
haps; but, Anne, I tell you that you must 
not talk yourself, but listen to me quietly, 
or else you will not understand what I am 
going to tell you; for I can tell you that I 
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to the hill. All at once she heard the sound 
of a carriage. 

«Paul! Paul!” she cried, and they saw 
four carriages coming by, one after the 
other. 

Anne was so amused watching the 
scotcher at work, that she forgot all about 
the halfpence, until a little girl called out to 
her from the window of one of the carriages. 

‘Here are some halfpence for you,” said 
the little girl, and the money was thrown to 
her from each carriage in turn. Then they 
drove away. 

As soon as the carriages were safely at 
the top of the hill, Paul and Anne sat down 
by the roadside to count their treasure. 
The money that they had already taken was 
hidden in a safe hole by the roadside, but 
they began by counting what was in the 
hat. 

“One, two, three, four halfpence!” said 
Paul. 
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don’t think I quite understood it myself, 
Anne, the first time grandmother told it 
to me, though [ stood stock-still and listened 
with all my might.” 


III 


After this speech, Anne looked very 
| grave, and expected to hear something very 
difficult to understand. 

Nowadays we never see a guinea, but at 
the time of this story guineas were used 
instead of sovereigns. They were worth 
twenty-one shillings. Paul told Anne that 
with a guinea she could buy two hundred 
and fifty-two times as many plums as she 
could get for a penny. 

“Why, Paul,” said Anne, “ you know the 
fruit woman said she would give us a dozen 
plums for a penny. Now, for this little 
guinea would she give us two hundred and 
fifty-two dozen?” 

“She will, if she has so many, and we 
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want to buy so many,” said Paul; “but I 
think we should not like to have two hun- 
dred and fifty-two dozen plums; we could 
not eat so many.” 
_ “We could give some of them to grand- 
mother,” said Anne. 

“But still there would be too many for 
her and for us,” said Paul, ‘‘and when we 
had eaten the plums, there would be an end 
to the-pleasure. But now I will tell you 
what I am thinking of, Anne. With this 
guinea we might buy something for grand- 
mother that would be very useful to her; 
something that would last a great while.” 

“What sort of thing?” asked little Anne. 

“Something that she said she wanted 
very much last winter when she was so ill 
with rheumatism ; something that she said 
yesterday, when you were making her bed, 
she hoped she might be able to buy before 
next winter.” 


“JT know—I know what you mean,” 
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cried Anne, “—a blanket. Oh, yes, Paul, 
that will be much better than plums; do let 
us buy a blanket for her; how glad she will 
be to see it! I will make her bed with the 
new blanket, and then bring her to look at 
it. But, Paul, how shall we buy a blanket ? 
Where are blankets to be got ?” 

“Leave that to me; Ill manage that; I 
know where blankets may be got. I saw 
one hanging out of a shop the last time I 
went to Dunstable.” 

“You have seen a great many things 
at Dunstable.” 

“Yes, a great many; but I never saw 
anything there or anywhere else that I 
wished for half as much as I did for the 
blanket for grandmother. Do you remem- 
ber how she used to shiver with the cold 
last winter? I will buy the blanket to- 
morrow; I am going to Dunstable with her 
spinning.” 

“ And you will bring the blanket to me, 
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and I will make the bed very neatly ; that 
will be all right, all happy,” said Anne, clap- 
ping her hands. 

“But stay, hush; don’t clap your hands 
so, Anne. It will not be all happy, I am 
afraid,” said Paul, and he began to look 
very grave; “it will not be all right, | am 
afraid. ‘There is one thing that we have 
neither of us thought of, but that we ought 
to think of. We cannot buy the blanket, 
I fear.” 

“Why, Paul, why?” 

“Because I do not think this guinea is 
honestly ours,” answered Paul. 

“Why is not the guinea honestly ours?” 
asked Anne. “I am sure it is, for it was 
given to us, and grandmother said we were 
to have all that was given us to-day for 
our own.” 

“But who gave it to you, Anne?” 

“Some of the people in the carriages, 
Paul. Perhaps it was the little rosy girl.” 
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“No,” said Paul; “for when she called 
you to the carriage she said, ‘Here are 
some halfpence for you.’ If she gave you 
the guinea, it must have been a mistake.” 

“But perhaps some of the other people 
gave it me. ‘There was a gentleman read- 
ing in one carriage, and a lady, who looked 
kindly at me; then the gentleman put 
down his book and glanced out of the win- 
dow. He looked at your scotcher, and 
asked if it was of your own making, and 
when I said yes, and told him I was your 
sister, he smiled and put his hand in his 
pocket, and threw a handful of halfpence 
into the hat. I daresay he gave us the 
guinea, because he liked your scotcher so 
much.” 

“Why,” said Paul, “that might be, but I 
wish I could be sure of it.” 

“Then, as we are not sure, had we not 
better go and ask grandmother what she 


thinks about it?” said Anne. 
M 
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IV 


Paul thought this very good advice; he 
went with his sister directly to the grand- 
mother, showed her the guinea, and told 
her about it. 

‘My dear, honest children,” she said, “I 
am very glad you did not buy either the 
blanket or the plums; I am sure it was 
given by mistake, and I should like you to 
oo to Dunstable and find out the person 
who gave it you. It is now so late in the 
evening that most likely the travelers are 
sleeping there. You must go and try to 
find the gentleman who was reading.” 

“Oh, I know a good way to find him!” 
cried Paul. “I am so glad you taught me 
to read, grandmother, for I read ‘John 
Nelson’ on the carriage. That is the inn- 
keeper’s name, | know; and it was a dark 
green carriage with red wheels. Come, 
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Anne, let us be off and find it before it 
gets quite dark.” 

The children set off, and walked bravely 
past the tempting stall, rich in gingerbread 
and ripe plums, but at the blanket shop 
Paul could not help saying : — 

“It is a great pity the guinea is not ours, 
but we are domg what is honest, and that 
is a comfort. Here we are at the Dun 
Cow.” | 

“I see no cow,” said Anne. 

“Look at the picture over your head. 
But we must not stop now; I want to find 
that carriage.” | 

There was a great noise and bustle in the 
inn yard; horses were being rubbed down, 
carriages were rolled into coach houses, lug- 
gage was carried about. 

“What now, what business have you 
here?” said a waiter, who almost ran over 
Paul. ‘Walk off at once.” 

«Please let me stay a few moments and 
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look for a green carriage with red wheels, 
and Mr. John Nelson’s name on it,” begged 
Paul. 

“What should you know about green 
carriages ?” said the waiter, and he was just 
going to turn Paul out of the yard when a 
hostler caught his arm. 

“‘ Maybe the child has some business here,” 
he said. 

The waiter went away to answer a bell, 
and Paul told his story to the hostler, who 
helped him to find the chaise, and the man 
who had driven it. This man said that he 
was just going to the gentleman to be paid, 
and would take the guinea with him. 

“No,” said Paul, “we should like to give 
it back ourselves.” 

«They have a right to do that,” said the 
hostler, and the driver went away, telling 
the children to wait in the passage. A tidy 
woman was standing there too, with two 
huge straw baskets beside her. 
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A man who was pushing his way in, 
carrying a string of dead larks on a pole, 
kicked down one of the baskets, which was 
a little in the way, and all the things that 
were in it—bright straw hats, boxes, and 
slippers— were thrown upon the dirty 
ground. 

“Oh, they will all be spoiled!” cried the 
woman. But Paul and Anne ran to help 
her. 

“Do let us pick them up for you,” they 
said. When the things were all in the bas- 
ket again, they asked her how such pretty 
things could be made of straw. But before 
the woman could answer, a gentleman’s serv- 
ant came out. Clapping Paul on the back, 
he said, “ Well, my little chap, I hear I gave 
you a guinea for a halfpenny.” 

“No, Paul,” said Anne, “that is not the 
oentleman.” 

‘Pooh, child, it is all the same,” said the 
man. “I came in that carriage with my 
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master, who was reading. But he is tired 
and wants to go to bed; so you are to give 
me the guinea.” 

Paul was too honest to expect a lie; so 
he gave up the bright guinea at once. 

«Here is a sixpence apiece for you, and 
good night,” said the man, and pushed the 
children out; but the basket woman whis- 
pered, “ Wait for me in the street.” 

“Mrs. Landlady,” said the servant, “let 
me have toasted larks for my _ supper, 
please, and a bottle of claret. Do you 
hear, waiter ?” 

‘“TLarks and claret,” said the basket 
woman to herself, as she saw the driver and 
the servant whisper to each other. She 
waited quietly in the passage. 

“Waiter! Joe! Joe!” called the land- 
lady, ‘“‘ carry in those tarts at once to the 
company in the best room.” 

“Coming, ma’am,” answered the waiter, 
and as the door was opened, the basket 
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woman could see a great many ladies and 
gentlemen, and some children, sitting at 
supper. 

“Yes,” whispered the landlady, “there 
are plenty of people there who could afford 
to buy your goods, if you could only be 
called in. Pray, now, what would you 
charge me for these little straw mats to put 
under my dishes ?” 

The woman let her have the mats cheap, 
and after the gay party had finished 
supper, the landlady went in and asked 
whether they would like to see any of the 
curious Dunstable straw work. 


Vv 


So the basket woman was called in, 
«¢Oh, Father,” cried a little girl, ‘‘here are 
some straw shoes that would just fit you. 
What are they for? I should ‘not think — 
straw shoes would be of much use.” 

«They are to wear when people are pow- 
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dering their hair, dear; but I am afraid | 
must not spend much money to-night, for 
I carelessly threw away a guinea to-day,” 
said her father. 

“Oh! the guinea that you threw to the 
little girl on Chalk Hill. She was not a 
very honest little girl, was she, Father, or she 
would have run after the carriage with it?” 

“Oh, miss —ma’am — sir! may I speak 
a word?” cried the basket woman. “A 
little boy and girl have just been asking for 
a gentleman who gave them a guinea by 
mistake, and, not five minutes ago, I saw 
the little boy give it to a gentleman’s serv- 
ant, who said his master desired him to 
take it.” | 

“This is some mistake or some trick,” 
said the gentleman. “ Where are the chil- 
dren? I must see them. Send after them.” 

“Twill oo for them myself,” said the bas- 
ket woman; “I told them to wait in the 
street.” 
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Paul and Anne were soon brought in, and 
Anne knew at once that the gentleman was 
the same who had put down his book and 
admired the scotcher. It happened that 
the guinea was a light one, and the gentle- 
man had marked it. He soon found the 
dishonest servant at his supper of larks and 
claret, and made him pull out all the money 
he had about him. 

There was the marked coin, and the serv- 
ant was at once dismissed. ‘“ Now, little 
honest girl,” said the gentleman to Anne, 
“tell me who you are, and what you wish 
for most in the world.” 

With one voice the two children cried, 
“We want a blanket for grandmother most!” 

“She is not really our grandmother, sir, 
but she is just as good to us,” said Paul. 
‘She taught me to read and Anne to knit, 
and she has the rheumatism very badly in 
the winter, and we did wish her to have a 


new blanket, sir!” 
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“She shall have it,” said the gentleman, 
“and I will do something more for you. Do 
you like best to be employed or to be idle ?” 

“We always like to have something to do, 
sir,” said Paul, ‘ but sometimes we are forced 
to be idle, for grandmother has not always 
work for us that we can do well.” 

“Would you like to learn how to make 
such baskets as these?” said the gentleman, 
pointing to one of the Dunstable straw 
baskets. 

“Oh, very much,” said Paul. 

“ Very much,” said Anne. 

“Then I should like to teach you,” said 
the basket woman; “for I am quite sure 
that you would behave honestly to me.” 

The gentleman put a guinea into the kind 
woman’s hand, and told her he knew she 
could not afford to teach her trade for noth- 
ing. 

“T shall come through Dunstable again in 
a few months, and I hope to see that you 
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and your scholars are getting on well. If 
I find that you are, I will do something 
more for you,” he said. 

“ But,” said Anne, “we must go and tell 
_ grandmother about all this.” 

“Tt is a fine moonlight night,” said the 
basket woman, “and [ will walk with you 
myself and see you safe home.” 

The gentleman kept them for a few min- 
utes longer, as he had sent to buy the 
blanket. “Your grandmother will sleep 
well under this good blanket, I hope,” he 
said, as he put it into Paul’s arms. “It 
has been earned for her by the honesty of 
her adopted children.” 


Maria Encewortu. Adapted. 


THE SHOWER OF GOLD 


THERE once lived a poor little maiden 
whose father and mother were both dead, 
and the child was so very poor that she had 
no little room to live in, nor even a bed 
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to lie on. At last all her clothes were gone 
excepting those she wore, and she had 
nothing to eat but a loaf of bread given to 
her by some one 
who had a kind, 
pitying heart. On 
the day when the 
kind-hearted _ per- 
son had given her 
the loaf of bread, 
she was walking 


along the road 
when she met a 
poor man who said 
to her, ‘‘ Please 
give me something to eat, for 1 am so 
hungry.” 3 

At once she offered him her bread and 
went away after he had taken it, Saying : 
‘“ Heaven has sent it to you.” 

Presently she saw a little child sitting by 
the roadside, crying, and as she passed, the 
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child exclaimed, “Oh, my head is so cold, 
do give me something to cover it.” 

Instantly the poor maiden took off her 
own hat, and gave it to the child. A little 
farther on, she met another child, who 
said that she was freezing for want of a 
jacket, so she gave up her own. Another 
begged for her petticoat, and that she 
gave also. 

At last she entered a wood, where it was 
quite dark, and here she intended to sleep. 
But she had not gone far, before she found 
another little child with scarcely any 
clothes at all. She appeared to be almost 
dying with cold. The good child thought 
to herself, “It is quite dark now; no one 
will see me.” 

So she took off all her clothes, covered 
the poor little shivering child with them, 
and went away. ‘This good child had now 
nothing left in the world. She was turning 
to go into the wood, and cover herself with 
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the fallen leaves, when all at once a golden 
shower fell around her. 

At first she thought that the stars, which 
looked like golden money in the heavens, 
were falling; but when the drops reached 
the ground, they were golden dollars, and as 
she stood still under the shower, she found 
herself covered from head to foot with 
warm and beautiful clothes. She gathered 
up the golden dollars, carried them away, 
and was rich instead of poor all the rest of 
her life. GRIMM. 


THREE BUGS 


THREE little bugs in a basket, 

And hardly room for two! 

And one was yellow, and one was black, 
And one like me, or you. 

The space was small, no doubt, for all; 
But what should three bugs do % 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And the beds but two would hold; 
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So they all three fell to quarreling — 
The white, and black, and the gold; 
And two of the bugs got under the rugs, 
And one was out in the cold! 


So he that was left in the basket, 

Without a crumb to chew, 

Or a thread to (ex 
wrap _ himself SA 
withal, ye 

When the wind 


across him 


blew, 
Pulled one of the rugs from one of the en 
And so the quarrel grew! 


And go there was war in the basket, 

Ah, pity, ‘tis, ‘tis true! 

But he that was frozen and starved at last 
A strength from his weakness drew, 

And pulled the rugs from both of the bugs, 
And killed and ate them, too! 
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Now, when bugs live in a basket, 
Though more than it well can hold, 
It seems to me they had better agree — 
The white, and the black, and the gold — 
And share what comes of the beds and 
crumbs, 

And leave no bug in the cold! 

ALIcE CARY. 


PARTNERS 
I 


Littte Mackin, as his friends called 
him, was an inmate of the Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children. He was a small boy and his 
years were few, yet his face was already 
drawn and seamed with lines of suffering. 
One of his feet was twisted and the other 
almost useless; yet he could hobble around 
very nimbly on his crutches, and he took 
great pleasure in helping other boys who 
were worse off than himself. 
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His particular friend and crony was Dan- 
nie O’Connell, whose cot adjoined his own. 
Dannie was a helpless little fellow, with 
legs that were no better than none and a 
back so weak that 
he could not sit 
up without props. 
Many were the 
hours that little 
Mackie spent at 


Dannie’s bed- 
side, and many 
were the words 
of encourage- 


ment and hope 
that he poured into the ears of the helpless 
child. 

“We're partners, Dannie,” he would say. 
“When I get bigger, Pll be a bootblack 
down on the Square, and you and me’ll go 
halves in the profits.” 

“ But what could I do?” queried Dannie. 


N 
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“T couldn’t help with the business. Why, 
I can’t even hold myself up.” 
“Oh, youll be lots better by that time,” 
answered the ever-hopeful Mackie. “Tl 
eet you a high chair with wheels under it, 
so that I can trundle you around. And [ll 
eet a little candy stand at the corner for 
you to ’tend to. Ill shine ’em up for the 
fine gentlemen that come that way, and 
yowll sell candy to the ladies. They’ll all 
want to trade with you when they see you 
sitting there in your high chair.” . 
“T think it will be very nice,” sighed 
Dannie; and he lay gazing up toward the 
ceiling and trying to forget his troubles. 
“Of course it will be nice,” said Mackie; 
“and don’t you foreet that we'll be partners.” 
One night when all the children were in 
their cots, an alarm was sounded. What 
could it mean? Soon the ery of fire was 
heard, and then a great rushing and hurry- 
ing in the halls and on the stairways. 
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Little Mackie jumped up and seized his 
crutches, and all the other boys in the ward 
began to cry out in alarm. But their nurse 
soothed them and told them that they need 
not be afraid, for she was sure that the fire 
was in a distant part of the building, and 
would soon be put out. 

Little Mackie lay down again, but he 
kept his eyes wide open. ‘“ Hey, Dannie, 
partner,” he whispered very softly, “don’t 
be scared. [’m watching out for you, and 
nurse says there’s no danger.” 

The noise outside grew louder, and there 
was more of it. Mackie could hear the peo- 
ple running. He could hear the children 
screaming in the other wards. Soon he saw 
the red light of the flames shining through 
the narrow window above the door. Then 
he smelled the smoke, and saw it coming 
into the room through every crevice and 
crack. The nurse turned pale with fear, 
and did not seem to know what to do. 
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Then three men rushed in—firemen with 
big hats on their heads and waterproof 
capes on their shoulders. Hach took two 
children in his arms and, with the fainting 
nurse, hurried away through the strangling 
smoke. 

“Be brave! We'll be back for you in a 
minute,” said one of them, as he ran past 
Dannie and Mackie. 


It 


The two “partners” were left alone in 
the room. Mackie could hear the crackling 
and roaring of the flames. He could even 
see them creeping along the floor and lick- 
ing up the carpet in the lower hallway. 
He could feel their hot breath. In another 
minute they would reach the wooden stairs, 
and then how could any one ever come up 
to save the children that were still in the 
wards ¢ 


“Run, Mackie!” cried Dannie, trying in 
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vain to situp. “I guess they forgot to come 
back. Run, Mackie, and don’t wait for me.” 

“No, | won’t run, as long as you're my 
partner,” said Mackie. 

He was leaning on his crutches by the 
side of Dannie’s cot. 

“Put your arms round my neck, Dannie. 
That’s how. Now hold on, tight! Snuggle 
your face down over my shoulder. That’s 
right; now we'll go. Hold fast, and don’t 
swallow any more smoke 
than you can help, Dan- 
mie.” 

Clack! clack! clack! 
Through the smothering 
smoke the little crutches 
clattered out of the room 


and into the burning hall- 
way. And Dannie, with his arms clasped 
around his partner’s neck, and his shriveled 
legs dangling helplessly behind, was borne 
half-fainting through the fearful din. 
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Clack! clack! clack! Mackie was so 
short, and his head was so near to the floor, 
that he escaped the thickest part of the 
smoke, which rolled in clouds toward the 
ceiling. He hurried to the stairway, keep- 
ing his face bent downward and his eyes 
half closed. He did not dare to speak to 
Dannie, for he had no breath to spare. 

Outside of the building there were many 
busy hands and many anxious faces. 

‘Have all the children been saved ?” 
asked one of the managers of the hospital. 

“Oh, sir, not all,” was the sad answer. 
«There were a few in the upper wards who 
could not be saved, the fire spread so rap- 
idly. And there are still two little boys 
in the lower ward, whom it is impossible to 
reach.” 

“Surely these boys ought to be rescued,” 
cried the manager. ‘“ Won’t some one try 
to reach them ?” 


“Sir,” answered a helper who had already 
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carried ten children out of the flaming 
building, “it is too late. The stairways are 
all blazing, and the ward itself is full of fire.” 

In fact, the flames could now be seen 
bursting out of every window. 

Clack! clack! clack! 

What sound was that on the marble steps 
before the smoke-filled door of the doomed 
hospital? It was not a loud noise, but 
those who stood nearest heard it quite plainly 
amid all the other sounds, the snapping of 
the burning wood, the roaring of the flames, 
the falling of heavy timbers . 

Then right out from beneath the cloud of 
smoke came little Mackie, bearmg Dannie 
upon his shoulders. Helping hands were 
stretched forth to receive him, and the 
brave lad fell fainting into the arms of a big 
policeman. 

Dannie was scarcely harmed at all, though 
dreadfully frightened. But Mackie’s poor 
hands were badly scorched and his eyebrows 
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were singed off. His nightshirt was burned 
through in a dozen places. His bare, 
crippled feet were blistered by the fallen 
coals he had stepped upon. His little body 
was full of hurts and burns. Kind arms 
carried him to a place of safety; but for a 
long time he lay senseless to all that was 
happening around him. 

When at last he awoke to consciousness, 
his first thought was to inquire for Dannie. 
Then, as he turned painfully in the little bed 
where they had laid him, he closed his eyes 
again and said, “Me and Dannie are part- 


ners, don’t you know ?” Jamus Bapwin, 


From ‘** An American Book of Golden Deeds.’? Copyright by the 
American Book Company. 


LITTLE TED 


“ Give,” said the little stream, 

“Give, oh, give! Give, oh, give | 
Give,” said the little stream, 

As it hurried down the hill. 

“Tm small, I know! but wherever I go, 
The fields grow greener still.” 
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Singing, singing all the day, 
“Give away, oh! give away,” 
Singing, singing all the day, 
“Give, oh! give away.” 

THE sun was shining brightly one early 
May morning, and little Ted sat on the 
front doorstep. 

His elbows rested on his knees and his 
chubby face rested in his hands. ‘Ted was 
thinking; and as he sat there keeping time 
with his little foot, he 
was softly singing a kin- 
dergarten song. 

It was Saturday, and 
much to Ted’s regret 
there was no school, and 
the busy little boy did 
not know what to do 
with himself. 

“T wish there was 
kindergarten every day,” sighed Ted, and he 
thought longingly of dear Miss Alice and 
little Hazel and John and Paul, and of the 
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pretty pink mat that he was weaving; and 
then the song came again to his lips and he 
sang merrily and sweetly :— 

“T’m small, I know, but wherever I go, 

The fields grow greener still.” 

“That was such a pretty story that Miss 
Alice told us about the little stream,” 
thought Ted; “how the little stream went 
singing on its way as happy as it could be, 
watering the grass’ and the flowers on the 
banks, and the roots of the big trees, and 
the cows and sheep and the birds and the 
little boy who came after the cows. It was 
such a nice story!” 

Pretty soon Ted was aroused by hearing 
the milkman ring his bell. Ted ran down 
the steps and up to the wagon in a moment. 

“Well, Ted,” said Thomas, the driver, 
“you have come in good time. My leg is 
so lame with rheumatism that I cannot get 
out of the wagon this morning, Will you 
carry the milk in to Maggie?” 
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“Yes, sir!” said Ted, glad of something 
to do; and he carried the milk very care- 
fully to the kitchen door, where Maggie 
met him with a pitcher in her hand. 

“Thomas is lame with rheumatism,” said 
Ted, “and can’t come in.” 

Maggie gave him a cookie, which she had 
just taken from the oven, and off he went 
again, as happy as a bird. He felt as if he 
had wings. He ran out to the gate and 
swung there for some time, the song again 
jingling in his mind. : 

“T’m small, I know, but wherever I go, 
The fields grow greener still.” 


Very soon he saw his little friend, Kitty 
Culpins, coming down the walk, wheeling 
her baby brother. As she went to cross 
the street, the curbstone was too high, and 
she was not strong enough to get the 
carriage over. She pushed and she pulled, 
but it was of no use. 

Ted watched her for some time, and then 
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a happy thought popped into his little 
brown head. He ran to Kitty, and he 
pulled while she pushed, and they got the 
carriage safely over. 

They walked up and down in the bright 
sunshine for a Jong time, and then Kitty 
went home and Ted went to his favorite 
place on the front steps. 

“Singing, singing all the day,” sang Ted, 
as he took some marbles from his pocket, 
and counted them over. 

He heard a strange noise on the sidewalk, 
and looking up, he saw an old blind man, 
very much frightened at a wagon that had 
passed quite close to him as he was crossing 
the street. 

The blind man had lost his way and was 
tapping with his cane upon the sidewalk, to 
find out where he was. 

Ted ran down to see what was the mat- 
ter, and the poor old man told him that he 
had lost his way. 
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He wanted to go to North Street; and so 
Ted took hold of his hand and turned him 
gently around, and the old man thanked 
him kindly. 

Just then the dinner bell rang, and Ted 
ran in with a light heart. His father said, 
“Ted, what have you been doing to-day ?” 

“Oh! having some fun,” said Ted. 


From ‘“ Half a Hundred Stories.” 


THE WORLD’S MUSIC 


THE world’s a very happy place, 

Where every child may dance and sing, 
And always have a smiling face, 

And never sulk for anything. 


I waken when the morning’s come, 
And feel the air and li¢ht alive 

With strange sweet music like the hum 
Of bees about their busy hive. 


The linnets play among the leaves 
At hide-and-seek, and chirp and sing ; 
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While, flashing to and from the eaves, 
The swallows twitter on the wing. 


And twigs that shake, and boughs that 
sway, 
And tall old trees you cannot climb, 
And winds that come, but cannot stay, 


Are singing gayly all the time. 


From dawn to dark the old millwheel 
Makes music, going round and round ; 

And, dusty white with flour and meal, 
The miller whistles to its sound. 


The brook that flows beside the mill, 
As happy as a brook can be, 

Goes singing its old song until 
It learns the singing of the sea, 


For every wave upon the sands 
Sings song's you never tire to hear, 

Of laden ships from sunny lands 
Where it is summer all the year. 
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And if you listen to the rain 
Where leaves and birds and bees are 
dumb, 
You hear it pattering on the pane 
Like Andrew beating on his drum. 


- The coals beneath the 
kettle croon, 


And clap their hands 


and dance in glee ; 
And even the kettle 
hums a tune 


To tell you when it’s 


time for tea. 


The world is such a happy place 

That children, whether big or small, 
May always have a smiling face 

And never, never sulk at all. 


GABRIEL SETOUN, 
THE BOY WHO RECOMMENDED HIMSELF 


A GENTLEMAN advertised for a boy to 
assist him in his office, and nearly fifty 
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applicants presented themselves to him. 
Out of the whole number, he selected one, 
and dismissed the rest. 

“T should like to know,” said a friend, 
“on what ground you selected that boy, 
who had not a single recommendation.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman, 
“he had a great many. He wiped his feet 
when he came in, and closed the door after 
him, showing that he was careful. 

“ He gave his seat instantly to that lame 
old man, showing that he was kind and 
thoughtful. 

“He took off his cap when he came in, 
and answered my questions promptly, show- 
ing that he was polite and gentlemanly. 

“Te picked up the book, which I had 
purposely laid on the floor, and replaced 
it upon the table, showing that he was 
orderly. All the rest stepped over it. He 
waited quietly for his turn, instead of push- 
ing and crowding. 
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“When I talked to him, I noticed that 
his clothing was tidy, his hair neatly 
brushed, and his finger nails clean. Do 
you not call these things letters of recom- 
mendation? I do.” Selected. 


THE TWO FRIENDS 


Many years ago there lived in Greece 
two young men whose names were Damon 
and Pythias. They were good friends, and 
loved each other like brothers. 

At that time Greece was ruled by a cruel 
tyrant. He cast Pythias into prison be- 
cause Pythias had convicted him of wrong- 
doing. 

He punished him still more. He com- 
manded that Pythias should be put to 
death, and set the day on which he should 
die. 

The father and mother of Pythias were 
still living. He wanted to see them once 
more to say good-by. But they lived far 
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away. So he asked the king to let him go 
on a journey to his parents. 

The king laughed in scorn, and said: 
“How can I be sure that you will come 
back ?” } 

Then Damon, his friend, spoke to the 
king, saying: “If you will let Pythias 
go, I will stay in prison for him until he 
returns.” 

“But what if he does not come back?” 
asked the king. 

“Then,” said Damon, “I will die in his 
place.” 

The king was greatly surprised at this 
reply. He could hardly believe that one 
man would be willing to die for another in 
this manner. But he let Pythias go, and 
put Damon in prison in his place. 

Days and weeks passed by, but Pythias 
did not return. At last the day came on 
which he was to die. What if he should 


not come back 2? 
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But Damon had great faith in him. He 
said that his friend would return if he were 


AN ag 


still alive. At the appointed hour Damon 
was led forth to die. Pythias was still ab- 
sent. Had he failed his friend ? 
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Just then soldiers came running and 
shouting: ‘ Here comes Pythias!” 

It was true. He was coming in great 
haste. His ship had been wrecked, and he 
had been cast on shore by the waves, and 
thus delayed. He had had to travel many 
_ miles on foot to get back in time to save 
Damon from being put to death in his 
place. 

When the king saw this, his hard heart 
was softened. He turned to the young 
men and said: “ Pythias shall not die. You 
are both free. I would give my entire 
kingdom for such a friend.” And he asked 
the young men to let him become their 
friend. 7 


DEEDS OF KINDNESS 


SUPPOSE the little Cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup 
And say, “1’m such a tiny flower 

I'd better not grow up!” 


DEEDS OF KINDNESS 


How many a weary traveler 
Would miss its fragrant smell, 
How many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell! 


Suppose the glistening Dew-drop 
Upon the grass should say, 

«“ What can a little dew-drop do? 
I'd better roll away!” 

The blade on which it rested, 
Before the day was done, 

Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


Suppose the little Breezes, 
Upon a summer’s day, 
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Should think themselves too small to cool 


The traveler on his way ; 
Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 


And think they made a great mistake _ 


If they were acting so ? 
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How many deeds of kindness 
A little child ean do, 

Although it has but little strength 
And little wisdom too! 


It wants a loving spirit 


Much more than strength, to prove 


How many things a child may do 


For others by its love. 


THE FOX AND 


Epes SARGENT. 


THE STORK 


ON® day a fox in- 
vited a stork to din- 
ner. He placed a 
dish of soup before 
thestork, butthe dish 
was not very deep. 

It was easy for the 
fox to eat the soup 
from such a dish. 
He could lap it up 
with his tongue. 
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But the stork could not do this. She 
could only get a drop of it on the end of her 
long bill. 

So at the close of the meal, the stork was 
almost as hungry as at the beginning. 

Another day the stork invited the fox to 
dinner. She set before him some chopped 
meat in a dish with 
a long, narrow top 
like a bottle. 

The stork with 
her long bill could 
easily reach into 
the dish and eat 
a hearty meal. 
But the fox could 
get nothing except 
tie little- pieces 
that the stork dropped hea the dish. 

Then the fox told the stork that she had 
punished him as he deserved for his rude- 


ness. : AESOP. 
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THE THREE-INCH GRIN 


SISTER measured my grin one day, 
Took the ruler and me, 

Measured the inches all the way, 
One, two, three. 


“Oh! You're a Cheshire cat,” said she; 
Father said, “That’s no sin,” 

Then he nodded and smiled at me, 
Smiled at my three-inch grin. 


Brother suggested I’d better begin 
Trying to trim it down ; 
But mother said, “ Better a three-inch grin, 
Than a little half-inch frown.” 
Selected. 


A GERMAN STORY 


THERE were two little German girls who 
had been playing together in a strange 
oarden, and soon one ran in to her mother 
full of disappointment, 
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“The garden’s a sad place, Mother.” 

“Why, my child?” 

“T’ve been all around, and every rose 
tree has cruel, long thorns upon it!” 

Then the second child came in breath- 
less. 

“Oh, Mother, the garden’s a beautiful 
place!” 

“How so, my child?” 

“Why, I’ve been all around, and every 
thorn bush has lovely roses growing on 
THRs? 

And the mother wondered at the difter- 


ence in the two children. 
Selected. 


DOCTOR GOLDSMITH’S MEDICINE 


THIS is a story about good medicine. 
Most medicine is bad to take, but this was 
so good that the sick man wished for more. 

One day a poor woman came to Doctor 
Goldsmith and asked him to come to see 
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her sick husband. “He is very sick,” she 
said, “and I cannot get him to eat any- 
thing.” 

So Doctor Goldsmith went to see him. 
He saw at once that the reason why the man 
could not eat was because he was so poor 
that he had not been able to buy good food. 

Then he said to the woman, “Come to 
my house this evening and I will give you 
some medicine for your husband.” _ 

The woman came in the evening, and the 
doctor gave her a small paper box tied up 
tight. <“Itis very heavy,” she said. ‘‘ May 
I see what it looks like?” 

“No,” said the doctor; “wait until you 
get home.” 

When she got home, and a and her 
husband opened the box so that he might 
take the first dose of the medicine, — what 
do you suppose they found? The box was 
filled with silver money. This was the 
generous doctor’s medicine. 
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HANS, THE SHEPHERD BOY 


HANS is a German name. Once upon a 
time there was a boy by that name who 
was a shepherd. 

One day he was tending his master’s 
sheep in a field near a great forest. By 
and by a hunter rode up to him and 
said : — 

“My boy, can you tell me how far it is 
to the nearest village ?” 

“Ves, said Hans. “It is isix. miles. 
But you are in danger of losing your way. 
The road is not broad and straight. It is 
only a narrow, crooked path made by the 
sheep.” 

“Well,” said the hunter, “if you will go 
with me, and guide me to the village, I will 
pay you well for your time and trouble.” 

“Thank you,” said Hans, shaking his 


_ head. “I am sorry, but I cannot go. I 
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must watch the sheep. They might stray 
into the forest and be killed by the wolves.” 

“Well,” said the hunter, “if one or two 
of them should be killed, [ will pay you 
more than they are worth. I will give you 
more than a year’s wages.” 

But Hans refused to go. “Sir,” said he, 
“these are not my sheep; they belong 
to my master. The blame would fall on 
me if they were lost. I cannot go with 
you.” 

“Well, then, if you cannot go, will you 
find me a guide? I will tend the sheep 
until you return.” 

But Hans shook his head again, and 
said: “I cannot leave the sheep. You are 
a stranger. ‘They do not know your voice. 
And —” said Hans, hesitating for a moment. 

“What!” said the hunter. “Can’t you 
trust me?” 

“T cannot,” replied Hans. “ Thave prom- 
ised my master to take care of his sheep, 
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and you have tried to make me break my 
promise. How can I be sure that you 
would keep your word to me?” 

The hunter was not angry at Hans’ 
reply. He laughed, and said: “You are 
right, my boy! I wish my servants were 


1 
1 
CO" 


as faithful as you are. Then I could trust 
them as well as your master can trust you. 
Point out the path to the village, and I will 
try to find my way there alone.” 

Hardly had he spoken these words when 
a band of men came riding out of the forest. 
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They were very happy when they saw the 
hunter. . 

“Sir!” said one, “we were afraid you 
were lost.” 

Hans was greatly surprised to learn that 
the stranger with whom he had just been 
talking was a prince, and he was afraid that 
he had offended him. 

But the prince was not angry. He only 
smiled, and praised Hans for his faithfulness. 

Not long afterwards the prince sent a 
servant to bring Hans to the palace. 

When the prince saw him again, he said: 
‘Hans, [I want you to be my servant, 
because I can trust you. Leave your 
master, and come to me.” 

Of course Hans was very happy. He 
would be very glad to serve such a man, and 
such a prince. But he was a thoughtful 
boy. He was unwilling to leave his master 
before he had found some one to take his 
place. So he said to the prince: — 
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“Sir, [ will come if my master can find 
another boy to tend his sheep.” Then he 

returned to his master and took care of his 

flocks until another shepherd was found. 
After that, Hans remained a long time in 


the service of the prince. 


A THANKSGIVING FABLE 


Iv was a hungry pussy cat, 
Upon Thanksgiving morn, 

And she watched a thankful little mouse, 
That ate an ear of corn. 


“Tf [ ate that thankful little mouse, 
How thankful he should be, 

When he has made a meal himself, 
To make a meal for me! 


“Then with his thanks for having fed, 
And his thanks for feeding me, 
With all zs thankfulness inside, 
How thankful I shall be!” 
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Thus mused the hungry pussy cat, 


Upon Thanksgiving Day ; 


But the little mouse had overheard 
And declined (with thanks) to stay. 


OnivER HERFORD, 


THE CHILDREN AND THE DOG 


Woo-Hs1nG lived near the market place, 
and all the children thought him a very 


wonderful man. 


He trained fine dogs to 


do almost every- 
thing but talk. 
If one wanted a 
dog educated, 
Woo-Hsing was 
the man to take 
himto. Whether 
for hunting, for 
performing tricks 
in public places 


or from door to door — anything, all things, 
Woo-Hsing could teach his dogs. This is 
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why the children thought him a wonder- 
ful man. 

It came time for Woo-Hsing’s little boy 
to learn how to teach dogs. So one day he 
brought his son a very young one from the 
market place. ‘Then he told him how the 
dog should be taught. It would take three 
years to teach him all: to play soldier with 
a gun, to dance, to bow his head, to kneel, 
to play churn the rice,’ to swim in water 
with a boy on his back, or to take a basket 
and go from door to door and beg rice and 
money for his master. [ven then his train- 
ing was not complete until he could hunt 
the fox, the gibbon, the mouse deer, and 
other animals. 

Woo-Hsing’s little boy had been named 
Yiong-Yueng, which in Chinese means 
“ Forever.” ‘The reason for the name was 

1The Chinese farmers have a rice churn which takes the final husk 
off the rice. It holds about two bushels and works with treadle very 


much like our old-fashioned dog churns. It takes the women about 
half an hour to churn (or thresh) one churnful of rice, 


P 
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this: Woo-Hsing had been given many 
sons, but they had all died young, so when 
the last one came, he named him “ Forever,” 
for he said, “He will then live a long time 
and I shall not be childless.” 

Yiong-Yueng called his dog Hsi-Long, 
which means “for fun.” He was a very 
wise dog and learned so many tricks in a 
short time that he was known and admired 
by all the boys in the country around. 

One. day a crowd of children, coming 
home from-school, met Hsi-Long in the road. 
They all shouted: “ Here is Yiong-Yueng’s 
dog. Now we will have some fun and make 
him do all his tricks for us.” 

So one boy said,‘ Here, Hsi-Long! Come 
here,” but the dog would not even notice 
him. ‘Then another boy pulled his tail be- 
cause he would not obey; and Hsi-Long bit 
the boy’s finger and growled, and the boy 
ran home crying. | 

- Another boy said, “‘ Now see me. I will 
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make him take me on his back for a swim 
in the water, as he takes Yiong-Yueng ;” 
and he caught Hsi-Long roughly and tried 
to pull him into the water. But the dog 
seized his clothes and growled so fiercely 
that the boys scattered and ran home. 

One of the boys, Ah-Gum, told his mother 
what had happened, and how angry they all 
were at the dog, who needed a beating, as 
they thought. “When Yiong-Yueng has 
visitors, Hsi-Long kneels and bows and 
does all his tricks for him. Why would he 
not do them for us, Ah-Ma? How can we 
make him do the tricks for us?” 


’ said his mother, “ you 


“ Well, my son,’ 
wanted the dog to do many things for you. 
Have you ever done anything for the dog? 
You are a stranger to him. Did you ever 
give him anything to eat or drink ? 

“Try this,” continued the mother. ‘'To- 
morrow, take a bowl of rice, put a little 


meat and gravy with it, and give it to the 
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dog. Speak kindly to him, and pet him. 
Do this two or three times, and he will 
surely like and trust you. Then he will do 
for you all that he knows how to do. 

“You will find people in the world are 
just the same, my son. Do not expect 
people to do things for you when you do 
nothing for them, for that isnot right. You 
must give, if you expect to receive, and it is 


better to give frst.’ Mary Hayes Davis and 
Cuow-LEunG. 


From ‘Chinese Fables and Folk Stories.’? Copyright by the 
American Book Company. 


THE BELL OF JUSTICE 
I 


HALFWAY up the side of a hill in sunny 
Italy there stretches a little town, built 
many hundreds of years ago. 

Long, long ago, the town was ruled by a 
king who thought of a strange way of see- 


ing that justice was done to all his people. 
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He caused a great bell to be hung in the 
market place, and a roof to be built over it, 
to keep off the sun and the rain. To make 
it easy to pull the bell, a long rope was 
made fast to it. 

When all was ready, the king rode 
through the town, and called upon the peo- 
ple to listen to him. 

“Tf any wrong is done to a person,” he 
said, “let him ring this bell. Then the 
judge will hear what he has to say, and will — 
see that the wrong is put right.” 

So much was the bell used, that at last 
the lower part of the rope was quite worn 
away. A man who was passing saw this, 
and mended it by tying to it a branch of 
orapevine. 

Now, there lived in the town a man who, 
in his younger days, had been fond of both 
fighting and hunting. But as he grew 
older, he became a miser, and thought only 
of how to get more money. 
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He let his lands, sold all his dogs and his 
falcons, and sold his horses, too, except one. 
Even this, although it was his favorite steed, 
he left “to starve and shiver in a naked 
stall,” while, day by day, he sat thinking in 
what other way he could save money. 

At last he said to himself, “ What is the 
use of my keeping this lazy horse, when I 
have nothing for him to do? Corn and 
hay cost money ; let him find food for him- 
self by the roadside.” 

So the poor old steed was turned out into 
the street, to find a meal as well as he could. 
Up and down the lanes he roamed, barked 
at by dogs, and torn by the thorns and 
briers of the hedgerows. 


II 


In many parts of Italy, it is so hot in 
summer that it is the custom for people to 
shut up their houses and shops during the 
hottest part of the day, and retire to rest. 
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One very hot afternoon, when all the peo- 
ple of the town were sleeping, the horse 
made his way to the market place. Catch- 


ing sight of the grapevine, he went up to it, 


and began to tug at the leaves. So hard 
did he pull, that soon the bell began to 
sing its old song, “Some one’ has done’ a 
wrong’, has done’ a wrong’.” 

Roused from sleep by the sound of the 


bell, the judge arose from his couch, put on 
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his robes of office, and made his way to the 
market place. 

But what was his surprise, as he drew 
near the bell, to find that the ringer was 
neither man nor woman, but only a poor 
old horse! 

“Tt is strange to find a horse asking for 
justice,” said the judge, “ but justice he shall 
have!” 

By this time there had gathered in the 
market place a great crowd of people, many 
of whom knew how badly the horse had 
been treated. 

“Go and call his master!” said the judge. 
“ Bring him here at once!” 

When the miser came before the judge, 
he was asked why he had treated his horse 
in such a cruel manner. “Can I not do 
what [ like with my own?” he said. 

“No,” replied the judge; “you cannot. 
When this horse was young, he served you 


well. He carried you into battle; he kept 
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you safe in the midst of harm. Now that 
he is old, it is your duty to look after him. 

“T order you to treat him well; to give 
- him a field in which he can feed by day, 
and a warm stable in which he can sleep at 
night. ‘This you must do, or the law will 
punish you.” j 

The miser went away, hanging his head, 
while the people led the horse to his stable. 
They shouted for joy to see that justice had 
been done, even to a poor old steed. 

When the king heard of what had taken 
place, he laughed with glee. “My bell,” he 
said, ‘‘ shall be famous for all time, for it has 
won justice, not only for men and women, 
but for poor dumb animals as well.” 

Selected. 


PRINCE HAL GOES TO PRISON 


In the Year 1415 


Prince Hat was the nickname given to 
the eldest son of King Henry the Fourth. 
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When his father died and he came to the 
throne, he was called Henry the Fifth. 

Now I must tell you that this young 
prince was sometimes wild. His love of. 
fun often carried him too far; and he be- 
came a source of great grief to his father. 

Henry the Fourth had robbed his cousin 
Richard the Second of his throne, — some 
said of his life, too, —and plots were often 
formed against Henry by his enemies. 

One day one of Prince Hal’s idle com- 
panions was brought before the chief justice 
of England for the crime of robbery, was 
condemned, and sent to prison. 

When the prince was told of this, he 
hurried to the court where the judge was 
still sitting, and rudely demanded that his 
friend should be set free at once. The 
judge spoke very quietly and told the 
prince to remember that no man, not even 
the king himself, was free to break the laws 
of the land. 
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At this the prince, more angry than be- 
fore, cried out, “If you will not hear my 
words, you shall feel my blows!” and, 
drawing his sword, was about to rush at 


the chief justice. The judge was not in the 
least afraid, but said firmly, “ Withdraw, 
sir, from this court!” This only made the 
prince more furious than ever; and he 
rushed forward and struck the chief justice 
as he sat upon the bench. 

The prince was at once seized. The 
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judge still kept his temper, and said in a 
firm, clear voice: “ Prince, [ sit here in the 
place of our sovereign lord, your king and 
father. As his son and subject, you are 
doubly bound to obey him; and in his 
name I order you to be taken to prison, there 
to remain until the king’s will be known!” 

The prince, with a brave man’s respect 
for courage in others, at once changed his 
mood,.gave up his sword, bowed low to the 
judge, and went off to prison without 
speaking one word. 

When the king was told of what had 
occurred, he exclaimed: “God, I thank 
thee for giving me a judge who has the 
courage to put the laws in force, and a son 
who knows how to obey them!” 

When the prince afterwards became king, 
instead of showing anger against this good 
and brave judge, as a mean man would 
have done, he treated him with the ereatest 


respect. ALBERT F. BLAISDELL. 
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MY OWN LAND FOREVER 


LAND of the forest and the rock, 

Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared on high to mock 
The storm’s career and lightning’s shock, 


My own green land forever! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


THREE HUNDRED HEROES 


Lone, long ago a great king came from 
Persia with a mighty army to conquer the 
Greeks. 

But the Greeks were a brave people, and 
loved to be free. They were determined to 
rule themselves rather than be slaves of a 
Persian king. 

So they armed themselves to drive back 
the king and his soldiers. 

The Persians could not get into the 
country of the Greeks without going through 
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a narrow pass in the mountains. But here 
stood Leonidas with three hundred brave 
Spartans. 

On came the Persians —thousands and 
thousands of them. How could Leonidas 
and his small band of Spartans guard the 
pass against so many soldiers ? 

But the pass was so narrow that only a 
few could enter it at a time, and the Spartans 
were able to attack them and slay them. 

All day the battle raged. The three 
hundred Spartans were brave and held the 
pass against the great Persian army. 

Many fell dead, but their comrades fought 
on. They fought so hard that, by and by, 
their spears were broken. But. they would 
not desert their post. They would defend 
the pass to the last. | 

So bravely did they defend it that twenty 
thousand Persians were slain that day. 

But a traitor showed the Persians a way 
around the pass. Then they fell upon 
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Leonidas and his faithful band, and killed 
_ them all. 

But their bravery struck such terror into 
the hearts of the Persians that they did not 
conquer Greece after all. By the heroism of 
this noble band of Spartans, who fought and 
died for their country, Greece was saved. 


A BRAVE BOY 


ONE winter, several years ago, a fire 
broke out in a large house at the corner of 
a street in Ottawa. A great part of the 
building was of wood, and, in spite of all 
that the firemen could do, the flames 
mounted higher and higher, till it became 
clear that the house was doomed. 

Suddenly, to the horror of the crowd 
which was looking on, three men were seen 
at the window of the top story, stretching 
out their hands, and begging for help from 
the people. 
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To leap down to the hard pavement far 
below would be instant death. Go back 
they could not. Already the smoke and 
the flames were close upon them. Despair 
was in their faces. What could be done? 

The firemen quickly brought their lad- 
ders, but these were too short. The very 
longest of them would not reach half the 
distance. At last it seemed as if nothing 
could be done —as if the poor fellows must 
surely perish. 

Among the great crowd that stood gaz- 
ing in dread and pity at the blazing house 
was a colored boy named Charley Wright, 
a bootblack. 

He, like the rest, had almost given up 
the men as lost, when suddenly he began 
to push his way among the people around 
him. 

Every one looked on in wonder as the 
boy, having escaped from the crowd, seized 


a fireman’s wrench that lay on the pave- 
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ment, and began to climb a tall, smooth 
telegraph pole that rose exactly opposite 
the burning house. 

To climb the pole, cold and wet with 
snow, was no easy task. But higher and 
higher the boy rose, until at length he 
reached the crossbars to which the tele- 
graph wires were fixed. 

The people below watched the boy 
breathlessly. Sitting on a crossbar, and 
working hard and fast with his wrench, he 
twisted off one of the thickest of the wire 
ropes. Down it fell, and the people saw, 
with a shout of joy, that the other end was 
fastened to a short pole on the roof of the 
burning building, just above the window at 
which the three men were standing, pale 
and frantic with fear. 

A gasp of relief came from the crowd as 
they saw that the wire rope fell right across 
this window. “Slide down!” they cried, 
and one after another the three men took 


Q 
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hold of the wire rope, sprang from the win- 
dow, and slid down into safety. 

In the first moment of excitement the 
brave boy, whose quick thought and 
prompt act had saved them, was forgotten. 
But when he slid down the telegraph pole 
a great cheer rose from the people, and 
the black boy had become a little hero. 
An old gentleman in the crowd was so 
delighted that he took up a collection for 
Charley on the spot. You may be sure 
the men who had been saved were eager to 
show him how thankful they were. 

A large sum was raised and given to the 
boy. What became of him I do not know, 


but I hope he is doing well. 
Selected. 


THE PRINCE AND THE LIONS 
I 


MANY years ago there lived in Persia a 
young prince named Azgood. He was 
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clever and good and kind, but he had one 
serious fault — he was a coward! 

When he was about twenty years of age 
his father died; and he was to be crowned 
king. 

A few days before that fixed for the cere- 
mony, the old Vizier informed the prince 
that before he could be crowned he must, in 
accordance with ancient custom, fight a 
huge. tawny lion that was kept in a den 
within the palace. 

The prince, on hearing this, was so 
frightened that he resolved to run away, 
That very night he rose secretly, dressed 
hastily, mounted his horse, and left the city. 

After he had journeyed three days he 
came to a thickly wooded country, where 
there were many sheep feeding, tended by 
a young man who was playing upon a flute. 
The prince greeted him and begged him to 
go on playing, for never in his life before 
had he listened to such sweet music. 
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The young man told Azgood that he was 
the slave of a wealthy farmer named Oxus, 
to whose house, which was close at hand, he 
offered to conduct the traveler. The prince 
was glad to rest, and went with his guide to 
the house of Oxus, who gave him a hearty 
welcome. Food and drink were placed be- 
fore him, and, after satisfying his wants, he 
thought it proper to explain to his host how 
he came to be there. 

“ Doubtless,” said he, “you wonder who 
[I am, and what is my errand in coming 
here. I am a prince whom trouble has 
driven from home. Pardon me if I do not 
reveal my name; that is a secret which I 
must keep to myself. But I should like to 
remain in this beautiful spot if you would 
permit me. I have much wealth, and can 
reward you handsomely for that kindness.” 

“Nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure,” said Oxus, “than to entertain you 
here as long as you care to stay, but you 
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must not think of offering me any reward.” 
Then turning to his slave he said: “ Isdril, 
show the prince our fountains and water- 
falls, our rocks and vales, for I see that he 
is one who is fond of Nature’s beauties.” 

So Isdril took up his flute, and went out 
with the prince. After walking some time 
amid the charming scenery, they sat down 
to rest upon a rock in a shady valley. The 
slave played on the flute, and the prince 
thought how delightful it would be to 
spend all his time in that retreat. But the 
slave, suddenly rising to his feet, said, “It 
is time for us to be going.” 

“Wherefore?” asked the prince. “ Why 
should we quit this beautiful spot so soon?” 

“ Because,” replied Isdril, “the neighbor- 
hood is infested with lions. It is well, 
therefore, to retire early within our abodes 
and close the gates. Once I lagged behind, 
and see the consequence !” 

As he spoke, he rolled up his sleeve and 
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showed a great scar upon his arm. Azgood 
turned pale, and when he reached the 
house, he told his host he had changed his 
mind and now intended to ride on farther. 
So he thanked Oxus, and bade him fare- 
well, and galloped off as fast as his horse 
could carry him. 


II 


Again the prince journeyed for three 
days, and came to a vast desert, in the 
midst of which he saw an Arab encamp- 
ment. ‘Thankfully he rode up to the black 
tents, for both he and his horse were worn 
out with hunger and fatigue. 

The Sheik received him kindly. Azgood 
explained to him, as he had done to Oxus, 
why he was traveling, and again made 
the request that he might be allowed to 
remain with the Arabs for atime. So the 
Sheik befriended him, and gave him his 
best horse to hunt with. 
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In the chase the prince acquitted himself 
so well that the Sheik thought he would 
make a splendid soldier, and _ therefore 
desired him to join his band of warriors. 

“But,” said he, “before: you can join 
them you must give some proof of your 
prowess, so that they may have confidence 
in you. Two leagues to the south is a 
range of hills infested with lions. Go, 
then, early in the morning, mounted upon 
your horse, and armed with sword and 
spear. Slay one of these lions, and bring 
his skin here, so shall we know that we 
ean depend upon you in the day of battle.” 

Now when Azgood heard this, he re- 
solved to mount his own horse that very 
night, but not to go to the hills where the 
lions were. At nightfall he set off in the 
opposite direction, and on the evening of the 
next day found himself in a pleasant coun- 
try of hill and dale, meadows and streams. 

Soon he came to a splendid palace, in the 
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hall of which were sitting the Emir and 
his golden-haired daughter, Periban. ‘The 
prince was kindly received, and invited to 
stay as long as he pleased. ‘The Emir then 
begged his guest to excuse him, as he was 
expecting some friends and wished to pre- 
pare for receiving them. . 

Thus Azgood was left alone with the 
princess, who showed him the rooms of the 
palace. They blazed with gold and _ pre- 
cious stones, the walls and ceilings were 
covered with paintings, and the windows 
were of stained glass. 

The palace that evening was lit up in 
every room, and there assembled a large 
and merry company. The prince begged 
Periban to play on the lute; and as she 
did so to please him, he was startled by a 
strange, loud sound. He asked what it 
might be. “Oh,” replied she with a laugh, 
“that is only Boulak, our black porter, 
indulging in a yawn,” 
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“ What uncommonly good lungs he must 
have!” said Azgood, who had never heard 
such a yawn before. 

After the other guests had left, and Peri- 
ban had gone to bed, the Emir and the 
prince chatted for some time. By and by 
they too found it time to retire. When 
they came to the foot of the grand stair- 
case, which was of white marble, Azgood, 
looking up, was horrified to see a huge black 
lion stretched upon the topmost landing. 

‘What is that?” faltered he. “That,” 
said his host, “is Boulak, our black porter. 
He is a tame lion, and will not harm you if 
you do not fear him. He knows when 
any one is afraid of him, and then becomes 
very fierce.” 

“J fear him greatly!” whimpered the 
prince. As he could not be persuaded to 
mount the stairs, he had to return to the 
banquet hall to sleep on a couch. 

After the Emir left him, Azgood carefully 
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locked the door and fastened the windows. 
Then he lay down, but not to sleep. For 
he could hear the lion walking about, and 
once the beast actually came to the door, 
and with a terrible roar sprang against it 
with his fore paws. 

The poor prince was sure that the door 
would burst open and he would be de- 
voured. But nothing of the sort happened. 
In a few minutes Boulak went upstairs, and 
came down no more that night. 

Azgood lay thinking. It was clear that, 
in running from the danger he feared so 
much, he had not made things easier. 
Lions met him at every turn. - He resolved, 
then, not to avoid his duty any longer, but 
to return home and do all that was required 
of him by ancient custom. 


Il 


In the morning the prince told the Emir 
the whole truth. The kind old man ap- 
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_ proved of his resolution, and gave him his 
blessing as he mounted his steed to return 
homewards. But Azgood saw nothing of 
the beautiful princess Periban. 

Then he rode back to the Arab camp 
and confessed all to the Sheik. He also in- 
quired about the horse he had left behind, 
and was told it should be his if he cared to 
stay there. ‘“ But,” said the Sheik, “it would 
be wrong to hinder you in your undertak- 
ing. Return to your home, and do your 
duty like a man!” 

Azgood next visited Oxus, to whom, as 
to the others, he revealed his name and 
parentage. He confessed his fault, and in- 
formed his friend of his intention. “Go,” 
said the kindly shepherd, “and heaven 
prosper you in your honorable resolution.” 

“ Farewell!” said the prince; “greet Is- 
dril from me, and tell him I hope some 
day to return and listen to his sweet 


music in spite of the lions.” 
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Then the prince rode straight home, 
and told the Vizier he was resolved to 
fight the lion. The old man wept tears— 
of joy at his prince’s return, and arranged 
for the combat to take place in a week’s 
time. 

When the hour came and the prince 
entered the arena, the lion gave a loud 
roar, and approached his opponent slowly 
with fierce looks. Azgood did not quail. 
He looked the lion straight in the face, and 
advanced, spear in hand. Suddenly the 
lion bounded forward, and, with another 
roar, sprang clean over the prince’s head. 
Then it ran up to him and began licking his 
hand with every sign of affection. 

The Vizier called out to the prince that 
he had conquered, and bade him leave the 
arena. ‘The lion followed him like a dog. 
“As you now see,” said the old Vizier, 
“the lion is a tame one; but, as you were 
not aware of this, you have proved your 
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courage by your readiness to fight. Now 
all will know that you are worthy to ascend 
the throne of your heroic ancestors.” 

Two men-——one old, the other very 


young 
prince. They were Oxus and Isdril. 


came forward to congratulate the 


* said the old shepherd, “allow 


‘¢ Prince,’ 
me to make you a present to keep in mind 
this happy day.” ‘So saying he pushed 
forward his slave Isdril. 

“T heartily thank you,” said the prince; 
“and you, Isdril, are no longer a slave. 
From this moment you are free; but you 
shall be my companion, and delight me 
with your skill on the flute.” 

Presently another little group appeared. 
It was composed of the Sheik and some of 
his Arabs, with the swift horse which 
Azgood had learned to love. “ Azgood,” 
said the Sheik, “I congratulate you, and 
ask you to accept this steed.” The prince 
thanked and embraced the Sheik, and Isdril 
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led away the horse, which was greatly ad 
mired by all. Then the Emir came for 
ward, surrounded by a brilliant retinue. 

“Prince,” he said, ‘ I bring you no pres. 
‘ent, but [ and all that belong to me are 
yours.” 

“1 am rejoiced to see you, noble Emir,” 
said the prince. ‘ And how is your beau- 
tiful daughter? As soonas Iam crowned, 
I intend to set off at lightning speed to 
visit her.” 

“That will be needless,” said the Emir; 
“come with me.” He led the young man 
to a veiled lady who sat upon a white horse. 
It was Periban! ‘Then, by order of the 
Vizier, the whole procession wended its 
way towards the palace. Many thoughts 
and feelings stirred within the breast of the 
young prince. : 

“When I fled from duty,” reflected he, 
“everything went against me ; now that I 
have fulfilled it, fresh happiness meets me 
at every step.” 
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The coronation — and a wedding — took 
place on the same day. Azgood and Peri- 
ban reigned long and happily. By the king’s 
command his adventures were recorded in 
the annals of the kingdom; and over the 
door of his palace were inscribed, in golden 
letters, these words: ‘‘ Never run from the 
lion.” Adapted from “The Strand Magazine.” 


THE STORY OF A SEA GULL 
ii 


HE was a young sea gull. He had lately 
learned to fly; and sea gulls need to fly 
very well, for often they have to go many 
miles without a rest, when they are out at sea. 

There was very stormy weather the year 
this sea gull and his brothers and _ sisters 
were hatched. And sometimes the father 
and mother sea gulls were frightened to let 
them try to fly, for fear they should be 
beaten down by the wind, and not have 


strength to rise again. 
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It is quite different when little land birds 
learn to fly. They can flutter from one twig 
to another near the ground, so that, if they 
do fall, they will not be much hurt. Sea 
gulls need to have brave hearts when they 
are little. 


This sea gull was very brave — almost 
too brave. He loved the sea so dearly that 
while he was still a nestling he peeped out 
from his home, high up on a ledge of rock, 
at the dancing waves below; and he longed 
to be among them. 

He would scarcely believe his mother, 
when she told him that it was not as easy 
to fly as it looked, and that birds had to 
learn by degrees. 

At last one day the father, who had been 
out sniffing about, came in and told the 
mother that it would be a good day for a 
beginning. So all the four young ones got 
ready, and stood at the edge of the nest in 
great excitement. 
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It was very funny to see them at first, 
they were so awkward and clumsy. When 
they could fly a little better, the father and 
mother took them to a little bay, where 
there was nice soft sand, and where they 
got on very well. 

They should have been content to stay 
there till the spring storms were over and 
their wings had grown stronger. And they 
all were content, except the one I am telling 
you of; and he was very discontented. 

He looked longingly over the sea, wish- 
ing to be with the flocks of birds he saw 
sparkling in the sunshine. And one morn- 
ing, when his father and mother had gone 
off for a good fly by themselves, he stood 
up in the nest, flapped his wings, and said 
to the other three that he was going off on 
his own account. 

His brothers and sisters begged him not to 
go; but it was no use, he was in such a hurry 
to see the world, and to be his own master. 


R 
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He got on pretty well at first; the sea was 
far out, and there were several rocks stick- 
ing up, that he could rest on. He found it 
so easy that he was tempted to go out 
farther than he had intended. 

He did not notice how far he had 
gone, until he had been resting awhile 
on a rock a good way out. Then he 
looked around, and could not tell where 
he was, for there was nothing but sea all 
around him. 

Just as he was beginning to feel rather 
frightened, a number of gulls flew up and 
lighted on the rock. ‘They were all chatter- 
ing, and very much excited. 

“We must make haste,” they said, “and 
oet to the shore as fast as we can, before the 
storm is on us.” 

They only rested a moment or two, and 
then got ready to start again. 

The young sea gull stood up, and flapped 
his wings to attract attention. 
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“ May I fly with you?” he said. “I am 
afraid | don’t quite know the way.” 

They looked at him in surprise. 

“What are you doing away from your 
home, a young fledgling like you?” they 
said. ‘‘Come with us, if you like. It is 
your only chance; but probably you will 
never get to the shore.” | 

Oh, how frightened he was, and how he 
wished that he had stayed at home! But 
he flew with them, for it was his only 
chance, and he suffered dreadfully. When 
at last he reached the shore, it was only to 
drop down on the sands gasping and 
bruised, and almost dying. 


II 


A man, who was passing, picked up the 
poor bird. He thought that his little mas- 
ter might like to have the feathers if the 
bird died, or to make a pet of him if he 


lived, 
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When the sea gull, who was quite faint 
by this time, awoke, he found himself lying 
in a tool house in a garden. A little boy 
was stooping over him. 

“T don’t think he is going to die,” said 
the boy. “I have made him a bed of hay 
in the corner. We will see how he is 
to-morrow.” 

The poor sea gull felt very strange and 
sad. It took him several days to get better, | 
and he did not like the food they gave him, 
though of course they meant to be kind. 
At last, one day he was able to flop about, 
and even to flap his wings a little. 

“Now [ shall soon be able to fly home 
again,” he thought joyfully. “If I can 
once get to the sea, I shall be sure to 
meet some gulls who can show me the 
way.” 

“He seems to be quite well now,” said 
the boy to the gardener, one morning. 
“We can let him out into the garden, can’t 
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we, and see whether he is a good slug 
catcher ?” 
“ But first we must clip his wings, or else 


y) 


he will be flymg away,” said the gardener. 
And he took up the sea gull, stretched out 
his wings, and snipped them with a large 
pair of shears. 

It did not hurt the sea gull, any more 
than it hurts us to have our nails cut; but 
it frightened him dreadfully. He was still 
all shaking and confused, when the gar- 
dener set him down on the garden path, but 
he got better in a minute, and looked about 
him. 

It was a pretty garden, and he felt pleased 
to be out in the air again. He ran a few 
steps, just to try his legs, and then turned 
around, meaning to say good-by to the 
boy, and thank him in his sea gull way for 
his kindness, before starting off. 

Having done this, he stretched his wings 
to fly. But, oh dear, what was the matter? 
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He could not raise himself more than a few 
inches above the ground; and, with a piti- 
ful cry, he rolled over on the ground in 
despair. 

“Poor bird!” said the boy. “I wish we 
had not clipped his wings. It would have 
been better to let him fly away.” 

“He is too young to fly far,” said the 
gardener. ‘He would never have got 
home.” 

So all the summer the poor sea gull spent 
in the garden. He got more used to it after 
awhile; but he always had a pain at his 
heart. 

He used to rush along the paths, as if he 
were in a desperate hurry to get to the end. 
He pretended to himself that when he got 
to the end of the path, he would feel the 
salt air, and would’see the waves dancing. 

The children of the house, of course, did 
not understand his thoughts; and they used 
to laugh at him, and call him “that absurd 
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creature.” But his heart was too sore for 
him to mind. 

So the poor sea gull lived all through the 
summer and the autumn, till the winter 
came round again; and all this time, when- 
ever his wings began to grow longer, the 
gardener snipped them short again. | 


III 


The winter was a dreadfully cold one. 
The frost lasted so long that nothing seemed 
alive at all; there was not a worm or a slug 
or an insect of any kind in the garden. 

The little boy and his brothers and sisters 
all went away on a visit to an aunt, when it 
began to get so cold. Before they went 
they told the gardener not to leave the sea 
gull in the garden, but to shut him up for 
the winter in the poultry house, with the 
cocks and hens. 

«There is nothing for him to eat outside, 
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and you might forget to feed him,” the 
children said. So the sea gull passed the 
winter safely, though sadly enough. He 
had plenty to eat, and no one teased him; 
but he longed for freedom and for the fresh 
air of the sea. 

He often felt that he would die if he were 
kept a prisoner much longer. But he had 
to bear it, and he did not die, and he orew 
at last so patient that no one would have 
thought that he was the same discontented 
bird. — 

There was a little yard, covered over with 
netting, outside the hen house; and the poor 
sea gull could see the sky from there. The 
clouds scudding along on a windy day re- 
minded him a little of the waves, which 
he thought he would never see again. 

The stupid, peaceful cocks and hens used 
to wonder what he found to stare up at for 
hours together. They thought the most 
interesting thing in life was to poke about 
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on the ground for the corn that was thrown 
to them. 

At last — at last — came the spring. The 
poor sea gull could not understand what 
made everything feel so different, and why 
the sky looked blue again, till one day the 
gardener’s wife opened the door of the cov- 
ered yard, and let them all out. 

The sea gull, being thinner and quicker 
than the hens, slipped past her and got 
into the garden. She saw him when he 
had got there; but she thought it was 
all right — he might begin his slug catching 
again. 

He hurried along the path in his old way, 
feeling thankful to be in the open air once 
more, but with the longing at his heart 
stronger than ever. 

It was so long since he had tried to fly, 
that he had almost forgotten that he had 
wings. All of a sudden something startled 
him —a noise in the trees—and without 
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thinking what he was doing, he stretched 
out his wings in the old way. 

But fancy his surprise. Instead of 
flopping about as they had done ever since 
the gardener had cut them, they stood out 
firm and steady, quite able to support his 
weight. 

He tried them again and again. There 
was no mistake about it. Up he soared, up, 
up, up, into the clear spring sky, strong and 
free, for his wings had grown again! That 
was what they had been doing all the long, 
dull winter. 

He met some gulls on his way to the 
sea, and they told him exactly how to go. 
You can imagine how delighted he was 
to see his father and mother and brothers 
and sisters again, and to feel the sea wind, 
and to see the waves dancing in the sun- 
shine. So happiness came to the poor sea 
gull at last, when he had learned to wait. 


Mrs. MoLeswortuH. 
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A KING once had two sons who were 
thought to be very clever; but they wasted 
their time and money and never did very 
much good in the world. They had a 
younger brother, whom they called “ sim- 
pleton” because he was quiet and simple. 

They were rather cruel to him, making 
fun of him and telling him that he would 
never get along in the world because he 
was not as clever as they were. 

One evening they all went out for a walk 
together, and in their path they found an 
ant hill. The two elder brothers wanted to 
upset the ant hill, so that they could see the 
little ants running about in their fright and 
carrying away their eggs to a safe place. 
But the simpleton said : — 

«No, no; let the poor little things alone. 
Don’t spoil their nice house.” 

Then they went on until they came to a 
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lake where a great many ducks were swim- 
ming. 

The brothers wished to catch one to roast, 
but the simpleton said : — 

‘Please leave the poor birds in peace. I 
cannot bear to have you kill any of them.” 

So the ducks were left to live, and the 
three brothers walked on again until they 
came to a bees’ nest ina tree, with honey 
running: all over the trunk. 

The two brothers wanted to light a fire 
under the tree to smother the bees, so that 
they could take away the honey, but the 
younger brother begged them not to. 

‘Leave the poor things in peace,” said he, 
“T cannot bear to think of their being burnt.” 

Again they listened to him, even though 
they thought him stupid; and they all 
walked on until they came to a castle. 

Inside the castle they found an old man 
who seemed to be very deaf. When he 
saw them he did not say a word, but led 
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them to a table covered with good things to 
eat. After they had eaten and drunk as 
much as they wished, he showed them beds 
where they could sleep. 

The next morning the gray old man 
came to the eldest brother, made signs to him 
to follow, and led him to a stone table, on 
which were written three sentences. The 
first sentence said : — 

“In the wood under the moss are hidden 
a thousand pearls of the king’s daughter, 
Whoever can find them all in one day 
before the sun goes down will free the 
castle from its spell. But if he should 
search and not succeed before sunset, he - 
will be turned to stone.” 

The eldest brother read these words and 
decided to try. He looked all day, but at 
sunset he had found only a hundred pearls, 
and was therefore turned into stone. 

In spite of this, the second brother made 
an attempt and began his task in the even- 
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ing, so that he looked all night. By sunset 
next day he had found only two hundred 
pearls and was turned to stone like his — 
brother. 

At last the simpleton had to look for the 
pearls, but he was very unhappy at having 
to do it, for he thought that he was so 
much stupider than his brothers that if they 
had failed, of course there could be no 
chance for him. 

As he sat thinking about it, he saw com- 
ing toward him the ant king, whose life 
and house he had saved. He had brought 
with him five thousand of his ants, and it 
* was not long before they had found all the 
pearls, and piled them up in a large heap. 
Then they went home, hardly waiting for 
his thanks. They had been glad to help 
him and thus show their gratitude. 

When the simpleton went back to the 
castle with the pearls, he was given another 
task to do. It was to find the key of the 
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princess’s sleeping room, which had been 
thrown into the bottom of the lake. 

Of course, he could not possibly hope to 
do this by himself, but when he went down 
to the lake he found there the very ducks’ 
that he had saved from being killed. They 
knew him at once, and when they heard 
what he wanted, they quickly dived to the 
bottom of the lake and got the key for him. 

Now the third thing he had to do was 
the hardest of all. He had to go into the 
room where the kine’s three daughters were 
sleeping, find out which was the youngest, 
and wake her. ‘They all looked so much 
alike that he could not tell them apart. 
The only difference was that before going 
to sleep the eldest had eaten barley sugar, 
the second a little sirup, and the youngest 
a spoonful of honey. But how could he 
tell which had eaten the honey? JuSt as 
he was wondering what he should do about 
it, in came the queen bee he had seen the 
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day before. She quickly flew to each of 
the sisters, and lit on their lips as if they 
were flowers. And, of course, she knew all 
about honey because she made it herself, so 
she could tell which one had eaten the 
honey. | 

She remained sitting on the mouth of the 
youngest. Then the boy knew which sister 
to waken. The castle was freed from its 
spell in a moment, and every one who had 
been turned to stone was changed back 
again. 

You may be sure the older brothers no 
longer thought their younger brother was a 
simpleton. GRIMM. 


THE SLAVE AND THE LION 


In the old days of Rome, Androcles was 
a slfve. His master was so cruel to him 
that he ran away. 

By and by he reached a deep forest in 
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_which he found a cave. Here he lay down 
to sleep. 

While he was asleep, a lion entered the 
cave. He roared so loudly that Androcles 
was awakened. | 

Of course he was afraid of the wild beast. 
But the lion did not rush upon him and kill 
him. The poor animal was in great pain. 
He was limping like a wounded dog. 

Androcles gently took the. lion’s paw 
into his hand to see what was the matter. 

He found the paw was pierced by a long, 
sharp thorn. With a quick, hard pull he 
drew it out, and the lion was soon free from 
pain. | 

He was so glad that he rubbed his face 
against the body of Androcles, and they 
soon became good friends. 

They lived together in the cave. Every 
day the lion would go to hunt for food and 
bring some back for his companion. 

One day, when a band of Roman soldiers 
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was passing that way, they found Andro- 
cles. They knew that he was a runaway 
slave. So they took him and carried him 
back to Rome. 

Now it was the law that slaves who tried 
to escape, and were captured, should be 
made to fight with lions. 

One day a large crowd gathered to see 
Androcles fight a lion. The runaway slave 
was brought out first, and soon a _ fierce- 
looking animal came bounding into the 
ring. 

Of course the people expected to see the 
wild beast rush at Androcles and tear him 
in pieces. But what do you suppose hap- 
pened ? 

Instead of springing upon him to kill 
him, the lion lay down before Androcles 
and licked his feet. Androcles put his arms 
about the lion’s neck, and seemed glad to 
see him. The lion was his old friend of the 
cave, and as soon as he saw him, the wild 
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beast forgot his fierceness, and came up to 
lick the hand of the man who had taken 
the sharp thorn from his paw. 

All the people were greatly surprised. 

Then Androcles stood before them and 
eried: “I have only one friend in the 
world, and he is by my side.” He told 
them how he had met the lion in the cave, 
how he had relieved him of pain, and how 
he and the lion had lived together for many 


days. 
When the people heard what he said, 
some cried: “Set the slave free!” Others 


cried: ‘Set the lion free, too!” 
Then both were set free, and they lived 
happily together for many years. 


FOOLISH FEAR 


AND it came to pass that the Buddha was 
born again as a Lion. Just as he had for- 
merly helped his fellow men, he now began 
to help his fellow animals, and there was a 
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great deal to be done. For instance, there 
was a little nervous Hare who was always 
afraid that something dreadful was going to 
happen to her. She was always saying: 
“Suppose the Earth were to fall in, what 
would happen to me?” And she said this 
so often that at last she thought it really. 
was about to happen. One day, when she 
had been saying over and over again, 
“Suppose the Earth were to fall in, what 
would happen to me?” she heard a slight 
noise: it really was only a heavy fruit, 
which had fallen upon a rustling leaf, but 
the little Hare was so nervous that she was 
ready to believe anything, and she said in a 
friehtened tone: “The Karth zs falling in.” 
She ran away as fast as she could go, and 
presently she met an old brother Hare, who 
said: ‘Where are you going, Mistress 
Hare?” 

And the little Hare said: “I have no 
time to stop to tell you anything. The 
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Earth is falling in, and T am running 
away.” 

“The Earth is falling in, is it?” said the 
old brother Hare, in a tone of much aston- 
ishment; and he repeated this to Ais brother 
hare, and he to his brother hare, and he to 
his brother hare, until at last there were a 
hundred thousand brother hares, all shout- 
ing: ‘The Earth is falling in.” Now pres- 
ently the bigger animals began to take the 
cry up. First the deer, and then the sheep, 
and then the wild boar, and then the buf- 
falo, and then the camel, and then the tiger, 
and then the elephant. 

Now the wise Lion heard all this. noise 
and wondered at it. ‘There are no signs,” 
he said, “of the Earth falling in. They 
must have heard something.” And then he 
stopped them all short and said: “ What is 

this you are saying ?” 
And the Elephant said: “I remarked 
that the Earth was falling in,” 
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“How do you know this?” asked the 
Lion. 

“Why, now I come to think of it, it was 
the Tiger who told it to me.” 

And the Tiger said: “I had it from the 
Camel,” and the Camel said: “I had it 
from the Buffalo.” And the buffalo had it 
from the wild boar, and the wild boar from 
the sheep, and the sheep from the deer, and 
the deer from the hares, and the Hares said: 
“Oh! we heard it from that little Hare.” 

And the Lion said: “ Little Hare, what 
made you say that the Earth was falling 
in?” 

. And the little Hare said: ‘I saw it.” 

“ You saw it?” said the Lion. -‘“‘ Where?” 

“ Yonder, by that tree.” 

“Well,” said the Lion, “come with me 
and I will show you how —” 

“No, no,” said the Hare, “I would not 
go near that tree for anything, lm so 
nervous,” | 
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“But,” said the Lion, “I am going to 
take you on my back.” And he took her 
on his back, and begged the animals to 
stay where they were until he returned. 
Then he showed the little Hare how the 
fruit had fallen upon the leaf, making the 
noise that had frightened her, and she said: 
“Yes, I see the Earth is not falling in.” 
And the Lion said : “Shall we go back and 
tell the other animals?” And they went 
back. The little Hare stood before the an- 
imals and said: “The Harth is not fall- 
ing in.” And all the animals began to 
repeat this to one another, and as they be- 
gan to go home, you heard the words more 
and more softly : — 

“The Earth is no¢ falling in, the Earth is 
not falling in,” until the sound died away 


altogether, 
Marie Sueptock, retold from 
“The Jataka.” 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD 


GREAT, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water round you curled 
And the wonder- f 
ful grass upon ~ Aas 
your breast — 
World, you are 
beautifully 
dressed. 


The wonderful 


air is Over me, 


Np js me Saf Pi 
And the wonder- 3 ww 


ful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


You friendly earth, how far do you go, 
With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers 
| that flow, 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles, 


And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 
WiuuiamM Bricuty Ranps, 
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